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HAVE  WE  FAILED 
IN  SOUTH  AMERICA? 

BY  H.  V.  KALTENBORN 

iNOTHER  LOOK  AT  THE  JAPS 

BY  LT.  cot.  "PAPPY"  BOYINGTON 


you  see  these  wayside  wonders,  close  up! 


AND  ONLY  GREYHOUND,  of  all  public  trans- 
portation, can  take  you  every  mile  through  the 
magnificent  corridors  of  the  Redwood  Highway 
—stopping,  at  times,  to  view  its  wonders.  This  is 
equally  true  of  famous-name  highways  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  nation,  in  all  the  48  states 
—yes,  and  up  in  Canada. 

The  millions  who  love  the  unspoiled  natural 
beauty  that's  found  only  by  highuay  are  also 
practical  people  .  . .  they  know  about  Greyhound's 
low  travel  cost  — they  appreciate  convenience  of 
schedules— they  enjoy  the  easy  riding  comfort  of 
Greyhound  coaches  Even  on  routine  business  trips, 
they  find  it  relaxing  to  enjoy  the  charm  of  the 


landscape,  the  pleasant  company  of  other  con- 
genial bus  travelers. 

These  things  are  offered  by  Greyhound  in  fullest 
measure.  And  at  the  same  time  Greyhound  is  plan- 
ning new  and  finer  highway  coaches,  more  modern 
terminals  and  post-houses— better  highway  travel 
in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

It's  a  Hit!  Hear  "Love  on  a  Greyhound  Bus" 

Hear  yotir  jaiorite  radio  and  son,  uith  Pat  Kirkwood, 

screen  stars  sing  and  play  Keenan   Wynn,  Marie 

"Love  on  a  Greyhound  Bus"  Wilson,  Guy  Lombardo, 

jrom  the  coming  MGM  pic-  Xaiier  Cugat.  This  hit  song 

ture  "NO  LE A  V E  —  N O  is  on  records  now,  with  your 

LOVE  '—  starring  Van  John-  jaiorite  name  band. 


GREYHOUND 


Tough  Tnick  Design 


CMC's  fighting  trucks  served  with  our  fighting  forces  nearly 
600,000  strong  . . .  conquering  more  and  tougher  tests  of  stamina 
than  trucks  had  ever  faced  before.  They  pulled  heavy  howit- 
zers up  tortuous  mountain  trails.  They  hauled  gigantic  loads  of 
men  and  materiel  through  slithering  jungle  mud  and  shifting 
desert  sand.  Over  shell-pitted  roads,  and  where  no  roads 
existed,  they  kept  supplies  moving. 

The  ability  of  these  CMCs  to  perform  the  most  rugged  jobs  and 
come  back  for  more  earned  them  the  title  of  the  "Army's  Work- 
horse." On  every  front,  C.  I.  Joes  and  Cenerals  alike,  saluted 
their  fighting  strength  and  stamina. 

Today's  commercial  CMCs,  in  a  wide  variety  of  models  rang- 
ing from  Vz  to  20  tons,  off"er  like  qualities  of  efficiency  and 
endurance.  They  have  engines  of  the  same  basic,  tough  truck 
design  as  the  famous  "270"  power  plant  of  CMC  military  trucks. 


The  famous  "270"  engine,  power  plant  of  the 
"Army's  Workhorse,"  also  powers  GMC  models 
in  the  3-ton  range.  All  other  GMC  gasoline  en- 
gines are  of  the  same  basic,  war-proved  design. 

THE  TRUCK  OF  VALUE 


GASOLINE  •  DIESEL 


GMC    TRUCK    &    COACH    DIVISION    •    GENERAL    MOTORS  CORPORATION 


-Nobility  is  here  expressed  in 
luscious  aroma  and  robust 
grainy  flavor — two  famous  Old 
Grand -Dad  attributes  known 
to  good  hosts  and  appreciative 
guests  the  world  over.  When  the 
occasion  demands  Kentucky 
straight  bourbon,  let  your  se- 
lection be  Old  Grand-Dad. 

OLD 
GRAND-DAD 

KENTUCKY  STRAIGHT  BOURBON  WHISKEY 
Bottled  in  Bond— 100  Proof 

National  Distillers  Products  Corp.,  N.  Y, 
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AIRWAVE  SECURITY  BONERS 

DURING  the  war  every  news- 
cast and  commentary  sent  out 
by  enemy  and  neutral  transmitters 
was  monitored  in  this  country  to 
pick  up  information.  Trained  lin- 
guists, men  and  women  who  un- 
derstood as  many  as  fifteen  langu- 
ages, did  this  work. 

Valuable  information  was  col- 
lected but  not  all  of.it  came  from 
the  news  broadcasts.  Many  intelli- 
gence items  crept  into  the  Axis 
radios'  propaganda  entertainment 
programs.  For  example,  a  Berlin 
broadcast  was  de\  oled  to  a  concert 
by  the  band  of  a  German  regiment. 
An  alert  monitor  heard  the  an- 
nounc'er  make  a  "station  break," 
telling  the  town  from  which  the 
music  was  coming.  Our  Army  In- 
telligence was  grateful  indeed  to 
know  where  that  particular  regi- 
ment was  quartered. 

Another  Berlin  broadcast  dis- 
closed the  whereabouts  of  a  Ger- 
man submarine.  It  described  a 
soccer  game  in  Avhich  the  crew  was 
taking  part,  and  mentioned  the 
German-controlled  port  where  the 
game  was  being  played.  A  member 
of  the  crew  w  as  captured  later  and 
started  to  give  false  information  to 
quizzing  officers.  He  broke  and 
confessed  when  he  found  out  that 
the  officers  knew  more  about  where 
he  had  been  than  he  had  been 
willing  to  tell. 

However,  the  Axis  was  not  alone 
in  allowing  vital  information  to 
get  out.  There  were  times  when  we 
too  were  asleep.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  war  the  Government  ordered 
a  brownout  along  the  entire  coast- 
line of  the  United  States.  The  sub- 
marine menace  was  grave,  officials 
said. 

How  grave  they  didn't  realize. 
One  evening  in  the  early  Spring  of 
1942  a  monitor  was  listening  to 
Berlin  broadcasting  in  German  to 
North  America.  The  program  was 
what  Berlin  called  a  "Front  Re- 
port," giving  eye-witness  descrip- 
tions of  various  battlefronts. 

This  particular  broadcast  had 
been  recorded  on  a  German  U-boat, 
and  gave  a  commentator's  descrip- 
tion of  the  Long  Island  coast  as 
seen  from  the  surfaced  sub.  The 
commentator  blithely  described  the 
Long  Island  coast  as  seen  from  the 
surfaced  sub  and  the  lights  of  the 
city,  "the  strings  of  lights  like 
pearls"  that  stretched  from  New 
York  City  along  the  southern  shore 
of  the  island. 

The  next  day — ^blackout,  if  you'll 
recall. — By  Jim  McLean 
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You,  Too,  Can  Establish  Yout  Own  Business 
Through  United  Motors'  Veterans  Program 

You're  out  of  the  service.  Y^ou  have  mechanical  training.  You'd  rather  run 
your  own  business — be  your  own  boss — than  have  a  job.  United  Motors' 
program  to  help  qualified  veterans  get  established  and  go  places  in  the 
automotive  service  business  is  for  you! 

What  You  Do— What  United  Motors  Does 

You  supply  the  capital  (less  than  you  might  think)  and  run  the  business. 
United  Motors  helps  you  survey  the  possibilities  and  select  the  best  lo- 
cation .  .  .  advises  you  on  lines  and  equipment  .  .  .  supplies  technical  in- 
formation, sales  plans  and  merchandising  assistance.  You  can  begin  in  a 
comparatively  small  way  and,  with  United  Motors'  help,  expand  soundly 
and  profitably  as  the  business  develops. 

A  Sound  Business  with  a  Great  Future 

Thousands  of  prosperous  independent  L'nited  Motors  dealers  can  tell 
you  there  are  great  new  opportunities  in  the  automotive  service  business. 
These  LInited  Motors  lines — a//  origiaa/  equipment  in  the  country's  leading 
cars  and  trucks — establish  the  largest  presold  parts  and  service  market 
in  America:  Delco-Remy  Starting,  Lighting  and  Ignition — Delco  Bat- 
teries—  Delco  Hydraulic  Brakes — Delco  Radios — AC  Fuel  Pumps,  Gauges- 
and  Speedometers — Delco  Shock  Absorbers — Guide  Lamps — New  De- 
parture Ball  Bearings — Klaxon  Horhs — Hyatt  Roller  Bearings — Harrison 
Radiators,  Thermostats  and  Heaters — Inlite  Brake  Lining. 

You  can  start  with  only  one  line  or  a  few  lines  and  add  more  as  you  grow, 
A  United  Motors  distributor  will  be  glad  to  discuss  the  entire  question 
with  you.  To  arrange  a  frank,  friendly  and  helpful  personal  interview, 
write  direct  to  United  Motors  Service. 

NOTE:  Legionnaire  veterans  of  World  War  I  are  also  urged  to  obtain  this  informa- 
tion in  the  interest  of  relatives  or  friends  now  serving  in  the  armed  forces. 


UNITED  MOTORS  SERVICE 

*    DIVISION  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION! 
GENERAL  MOTORS  BUILDING,  DETROIT  1,  MICH. 


,|jiDon>ilcf|idry,wnd„ 


rum  I  your  I  summer  f  { ^'  i 


He  wears  a  hat  wherever 
he  goes.  He  thinks  he  has 
to,  because  summer  sun  and  wind  always 
bake  and  tangle  his  hair  jnto  such  an 
awful  looking  mess.  Kreml  is  famous  to 
groom  dry,  wild  "sun-baked"  hair.  Keeps 
it  neat  all  day. 


y^^^^^^l^/   And  how  sapj)}-  he 
^  /        looks  with  his  hair 

plastered  down  with  greasy  goo.  He-men 
like  to  take  a  poke  out  of  gigolos  like  this! 
If  only  the  poor  dope  would  try  Kreml. 
It  keeps  hair  looking  handsome,  so  lus- 
trous —  yet  So  Masculine  —  never  oily 
or  grea=v. 


i^Oi^Wet'  C*^/  First 
summer  he  used  Kreml  and  what  a 
pleasure!  Kreml  makes  tangled,  wind- 
tossed  hair  so  easy  to  comb.  Scalp  so 
clean,  cool,  refreshed.  Keeps  dry  "sun- 
baked" hair  neatly  groomed  all  day.  Just 
notice  how  the  'slick-chicks'  go  for  your 
Kreml-groomed  hair! 

•  Ask  tor  Kreml  Hair  Tonic  at  your  barber  shop.  Buy  a  bottle  at  any  drug 
counter.  Use  Kreml  daily  for  a  cleaner  scalp  —  for  bctter-grocmcd  hair. 


A  proJuct  of  R.  B.  Semler,  Inc. 

Keeps  Hair  Belter-Groomed  Without  Looking  Greasy  — 
Relieves  Itching  of  Dry  Scalp— Removes  Dandrufif  Flakes 


THE  EDITORS'  CORNER 

iOU  LITTLE.  Columbia  University  foot- 
-'ball  coach  [Keep  That  GI  Condition, 
page  20)  keeps  a  file  of  all  former  squad 
members,  corresponds  with  them  regularly, 
and  through  his  regular  newsletters  to  all 
of  them  acts  as  a  sort  of  clearing  house 
for  information  on  all  former  Lion  grid- 
sters.  He  urges  his  former  football  greats 
(and  bench  warmers  too)  to  keep  their 
knees  in  view  and  their  spirits  young  by 
sticking  to  competitive  sports  through  the 
years.  In  Keep  That  GI  Condition,  he  tells 
veterans  how  to  hang  on  to  the  fine  physi- 
cal shape  most  of  them  picked  up  while 
in  the  service 

Nice  Dreaming 

Miss  Shirley  Mann,  who  wrote  A  Dream 
JF allied  In,  page  24,  is  something  of  a 
dream  herself,  as  evidenced  by  the  ac- 
companying picture. 

The   first   we   heard  -  ^ 

from  her  she  was  a 
SPAR  Yeoman  First 
Class  stationed  at  the 
Coast  Guard  Base  at 
Ketchikan,  Alaska. 
Since  then,  however, 
she  has  returned  to 
the  States  and  is  now 

on  the  west  coast,  in  civilian  clothes  once 
again,  and  apparently  happy  about  the 
whole  thing.  A  Dream  W  alked  In  is  her 
first  published  work  in  a  national  maga- 
zine, and  the  first  we've  used  by  a  SPAR. 

Straight  Dope  on  Television 

A  man  who  knows  whereof  he  writes 
is  Martin  Schrader,  whose  article  Tele- 
vision— How  Much?  How  Soon?  How 
Good?  appears  on  page  10  of  this  issue. 
Schrader  is  television  editor  of  The  Bill- 
board, the  amusement  trade  paper.  He  has 
been  closely  connected  with  the  develop- 
ment of  video  (the  trade's  name  for  tele- 
vision) and  has  served  as  an  actor,  a 
writer,  a  producer  and  a  critic.  Of  his 
television  acting  career  he  says  he  waS 
cast  as  a  disgruntled  critic  in  his  first  part, 
for  which  contribution  he  got  a  free  lunch 
and  a  touch  of  sunstroke  from  the  '"in- 
fernally hot  lights."  After  that  he  left  the 
acting  to  other,  more  hardy  souls. 

It  might  interest  you  to  know  that 
Schrader's  article  didn't  reach  this  ofiSce 
until  after  the  normal  deadline  for  the 
July  issue,  but  because  our  editors  were  so 
impressed  with  his  presentation  of  the 
video  case  we  made  room  for  it  anyway. 
We  think  you'll  feel  as  we  did  about  it. 

Eddie  Cantoi 

Like  a  lot  of  other  professional  funny 
men  Eddie  Cantor  (see  Something  to  Re- 
member, page  23)  frequently  comes  up 
with  some  very  serious  ideas.  From  our 
conversations  with  him  we've  found  that 
Eddie  is  as  vitally  interested  in  his  cam- 
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paign  to  get  people  to  Give  a  Gift  to  a 
Yank  Who  Gave  as  he  ever  has  been  in 
his  equally  successful  efforts  to  make  us 
laugh. 

Eddie  tacked  a  postcript  on  his  article 
in  the  form  of  a  question  which  we'd  like 
to  pass  on  to  you.  "Why  think  of  the  dis- 
abled veterans  only  at  Christmas  time?" 
he  asked.  "Why  not  make  the  'Give  a  Gift' 
campaign  a  365-day-a-year  operation?  It 
wasn't  a  holiday  in  the  fox-holes.  Why 
should  we  remember  them  only  on  a  holi- 
day?" 

Pot  Pourri 

The  popularity  of  H.  V.  Kaltenborn 
{Have  W e  Fcdled  in  South  America?  Page 
9)  is  attested  by  a  phone  call  received 
by  his  studio  shortly  after  the  Allies  broke 
into  the  Low  Countries.  The  woman  on  the 
other  end  of  the  line  said  that  she'd  been 
reading  newspaper  reports  of  the  new 
drive  and  she'd  been  listening  to  spot 
news  reports  on  the  radio,  but  she  refused 
to  believe  a  word  of  it  until  Mr.  Kalten- 
born said  it  was  true. 

We  are  very  pleased  to  pass  on  the  in- 
formation that  somebody  has  come  up  with 
a  comic  book  designed  to  make  people 
laugh.  No  heroes,  murderers,  villains  or 
damsels  in  distress  will  be  found  in  this 
one.  Its  sole  editorial  policy  is  to  put  an 
end  to  rumors  that  comic  books  aren't 
funny.  The  name,  naturally,  is  Comic 
Comics. 

His  Wife  is  a  Typist 

Burt  Sims,  now  27  years  old,  was  pic- 
ture editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner 
when  he  was  21.  He  left  that  job  in  1942 
to  enlist  in  the  AAF  as  a  private  and  after 
26  months  overseas  was  discharged  last 
year  as  a  captain.  Now  back  at  his  old 
job  on  the  Examiner,  he  spends  much  of 
his  spare  time  turning  out  fiction  for  na= 
tional  magazines.  His  writing  is  made 
easier,  he  claims,  by  virtue  of  his  recent 
marriage  to  a  Wisconsin  girl  who  ic  both 
a  good  cook  and  a  good  typist.  Sims'  story, 
Just  for  Laughs,  is  on  page  12  of  this  issue. 

D.  S. 


DRINKS  HAVE  MORE  LIFE  WITH 

PIN-POINT  CARBONATION 

Your  own  taste  tells  you  that  ordinary  club  sodas  .  .  .  carbonated 
tap  waters  .  .  .  can't  compare  with  Canada  Dry  Water.  Here  are 
four  reasons  why: 

•  Pin-Point  Carbonation  — millions  of  tinier  bubbles  that  keep  tall 
drinks  sparkling  and  lively  to  the  last  sip. 

•  Exclusive  Formula  — scientifically  developed  and  laboratory-con- 
trolled to  point  up— not  distort  or  dilute— the  flavor  of  your  drink. 

#  Special  Processing  —  water  used  by  Canada  Dry  is  specially  treated 
and  multi-filtered  to  assure  purity,  balance  and  clarity. 

#  Uniform  Quality— Canada  Dry's  superior  quality  is  rigidly  main- 
tained from  bottle  to  bottle,  from  day  to  day,  the  world  over. 


This  is  your  page,  so  sound  off  with  your 
pet  gripes,  your  brickbats  and  bouquets. 
All  leffers  shonid  be  signed  but  your  name 
won't  be  used  if  you  say  so. 

MEMO  TO  CONGRESS 

Sir:  We  have  a  pet  peeve  to  offer  that  has 
started  to  fester.  It  is  about  an  apathetic  Con- 
gress that  hasn't  got  gumption  enough  to  kick 
the  real  estate  lobby  out  of  Washington  and  go 
aliead  with  a  housing  program  for  ex-service- 
men wiiereby  a  GI  can  own  a  $5000  home  at 
reasonable  payments  without  giving  a  local 
bank  his  right  eye  and  the  Brooklyn  bridge  for 
security.  Congress  found  way  of  building  war 
plants  when  an  emergency  existed,  but  if  the 
same  Congress  doesn't  tiiink  there  is  an  emer- 
gency for  a  different  kind  of  housing,  then  it 
should  be  voted  into  the  political  oblivion  its 
disinterestedness  merits.  It  is  too  bad  that 
some  of  our  Congressmen  have  held  down  a 
swivel  chair  so  long  that  they  have  lost  contact 
with  the  common  folk. 

E.  Percy  Grover 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
TOPPER 

Sir:  Mr.  J.  S.  Wisdom  in  Sound  Off!  for  March 
asserts  that  no  unit  or  brigade  has  equaled  the 
2d  Engineer  Brigade  under  the  command  of 
Brigadier  General  W.  F.  Heavey.  To  prove 
this  he  cites  the  following:  8  Presidential  Ci- 
tations, one  Medal  of  Honor,  30  Silver  Stars, 
one  Navy  Cross.  But  apparently  Mr.  Wisdom 
hasn't  heard  of  the  Japanese  American  442nd 
Regimental  Combat  Team  which  is  probably 
the  most  decorated  unit  in  relation  to  its  size 
and  number  of  days  spent  in  combat.  The  num- 
ber of  awards  (Bronze  Stars  or  better)  won  by 
members  of  this  unit  would  more  than  fill  up 
a  normal  battalion.  Here  are  the  awards  to 
date:  one  Medal  of  Honor,  49  Distinguished 
Ser^■ice  Crosses,  353  Silver  Stars,  844  Bronze 
Stars,  17  Legions  of  Merit,  one  Distinguished 
Senice  Medal,  12  French  Croix  de  Guerre 
(one  with  Palm),  and  more  than  4500  Purple 
Hearts:  6  Presidential  Citations,  36  Army 
Commendations,  84  Division  Commendations, 
2  Meritorious  Service  Plaques,  and  14  Soldier's 
Medals. 

Joe  Shinyeda 

Omaha,  Nebraska 

MORE  WORDS  OF  WISDOM 

Sir:  J.  S.  Wisdom  has  made  a  claim  that  we 
feel  quite  sure  will  not  be  accepted  by  men 


who  were  in  combat  during  this  war.  We  do 
not  wish  to  challenge  his  claim  for  having  been 
a  member  of  a  unit  which  received  so  many 
honors.  But  any  ex-Marine  or  Army  infantry- 
man who  found  himself  a  part  of  four  combat 
landing  assaults  will  not,  we  are  sure,  believe 
that  his  outfit  or  any  outfit  participated  in 
87  combat  landing  assaults.  However,  if  Mr. 
Wisdom  will  state  in  order  the  87  combat 
landing  assaults  he  refers  to,  we  will  apologize. 
For  if  such  a  claim  is  true,  he  would  be  en- 
titled to  wear  87  battle  stars,  as  we  understand 
it,  which  would  in  turn  grant  all  members  of 
his  unit  present  a  critical  score  of  435  point-, 
lo  say  nothing  of  what  they  did  wlien  tiiey  got 
ashore. 

Kenneth  P.  Nolan 
Thomas  J.  Nolan 
Fields  R.  Bean 

Riverside,  California 

TO  MAKE  A  LAW  WORK 

Sir:  Often  I  have  noted  soap-box  criticism  by 
World  War  II  veterans  that  the  Gl  Bill  of 
Rights  is  weak,  inasmuch  as  they  are  unable 
lo  get  the  benefits  provided.  Our  job  now  is 
to  organize  with  The  American  Legion  to  get 
tlie  benefits  already  provided  for  by  law.  So 
often  we  find  that  it  takes  as  much  effort  to 
get  a  law  to  function  as  it  does  to  enact  that 
law.  Let's  get  off  the  soap-box  and  collectively 
fight  with  the  Legion  for  our  rights. 

Elmer  B.  Revel 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 
ONE  ACHING  HEART 

Sir:  This  is  in  answer  to  the  lament  of  Mr. 
Ben  Purvis  in  your  April  Sound  Off!  My 
heart  aches  at  tlie  thought  of  a  man  being  in 
the  service  for  the  long  period  of  76  days  and 
no  Bill  of  Rights.  There  are  so  many  of  us 
who  have  only  served  a  short  time,  such  as 
25  months,  and  aren't  out  yet.  I  would  have 
gladly  traded  my  equity  in  the  Bill  of  Rights 
for  the  discharge  he  received  after  his  gruell- 
ing stay  in  the  service. 

M\rk  Waterman 

Fort  Banning,  Georgia 

HOUSES  NEED  CEILINGS 

Sir:  Why  in  the  name  of  common  decency  to 
the  boys  getting  back  home  and  wanting  a 
home  isn't  a  ceiling  put  on  the  price  of  houses? 
The  average  boy  can't  pay  $8000  to  $10,000 
for  a  place  to  live.  He  should  be  able  to  get  a 
decent  house  for  15000  at  the  most. 

J.  C.  Slaughter 

Calumbus,  Georgia 

SUSPICION   AND   THE  SOVIET 

Sir:  In  your  April  issue,  Joseph  B.  Phillips 
tells  us  that  he  does  not  believe  that  we  are 
one  whit  less  ignorant,  and  consequently  sus- 
picious, about  the  Soviet  Union  ihan  the 
people  of  that  coimtry  are  about  us.  That  is 
quite  true— but  why?  The  bars  are  up  ant"  it 
is  utterly  impossibl  for  us  to  really  know 
those  people  as  wc  should.  Their  totalitarian 
government  won't  let  us.  Nor  will  that  same 
government  permit  the  people  of  the  Soviet 


I  nion  to  learn  anything  about  this  great  demo- 
cratic Republic  of  ours.  Without  knowledge  o£ 
one  another  there  can  be  no  understanding. 
Without  understanding  there  can  be  no  sym- 
pathy. Without  sympathy  there  can  be  no  real 
friendship.  And  that  seems  to  suit  the  Soviet 
Union  whether  it  suits  us  or  not. 

Lambert  Fairchild 

New  York  City 

COLD  WATER  ON  AN  IDEA 

Sir:  You  will  certainly  be  doing  a  great  in- 
justice if  you  push  the  idea  of  opening  lands 
for  homesteads  for  veterans.  I  homesteaded 
in  1906  and  know  all  about  it.  Of  all  the 
people  that  filed  on  land  in  the  last  rush,  1910 
to  1925,  there  are  just  three  left.  All  land 
possible  to  file  on  was  taken  in  that  rush, 
anything  tliat  is  left  is  utterly  worthless.  The 
stock  raising  homestead  of  640  acres  will  only 
support  from  10  to  16  head  of  cattle  and  no 
man  can  make  a  living  from  just  cattle  unless 
he  is  running  about  125  head.  The  only  thing 
that  saved  me  was  the  fact  that  I  ran  a  com- 
mercial thresher  for  25  years.  I  did  not  make 
enough  from  my  land  to  pay  living  expenses. 

P.  T.  Bennett 

Garland,  Montana 
PW  FRATERNITY 

.'^ir:  Do  you  know  that  there  is  what  amounts 
to  a  new-  fraternity  among  servicemen  of  World 
War  II?  It  is  the  Prisoner  of  War  Society.  It 
is  unofficial  and  unorganized,  but  the  ties  that 
bind  these  men  are  deep  and  everlasting  and 
need  no  official  sanction.  As  practically  a 
charter  member  of  this  mythical  organization 
—I  was  taken  at  Dieppe — I  should  like  to 
read  some  accounts  of  their  adventures  in  The 
American  Legion  Magazine.  May  I  submit  a 
"short"  of  my  own  to  start  such  a  series? 

A.  F.  Stone 

Houston,  Texas 

Mr.  Stone's  story,  "Needling  Nazis,"  appears 
on  page  52.  We  welcome  others,  which,  if 
accepted,  will  be  paid  for  at  our  usual  rates. 

FROM  A  CYNICAL  EX-SARGE 

Sir:  1  think  The  American  Legion  Magazine 
could  do  a  valuable  service  by  publishing  an 
article  describing  our  Government.  I  don't 
mean  the  textbook  sort  of  thing,  listing  execu- 
tive, administrative  and  judicial  branches,  but 
a  realistic  guide  which  would  give  the  status 
of  James  Petrillo,  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  John  L.  Lewis,  etc.,  etc. 

Ex-Sergeant 

Maurh  Chunk,  Pennsylvania 

SUGGESTION  FOR  THE  ARMED  FORCES 

Sir:  One  of  the  biggest  failures  of  the  armed 
forces  has  been  the  very  poor  job  of  propa- 
gandizing to  the  business  world  the  training 
which  personnel  received  while  in  service.  The 
average  stay-at-home  employer  assesses  a  man's 
rtay  in  the  service  at  exactly  zero.  He  lays 
great  stress  on  a  man's  last  salary  before  en- 
tering service.  The  man's  young  age  at  that 
time  and  the  relatively  bad  business  conditions 
are  overlooked  entirely.  Actually,  few  individ- 
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uals  came  out  of  the  service  stupider  than  when 
they  entered.  Many  learned  new  trades.  Service 
schools  presented  very  intensive  programs  of 
study.  Teachers  of  ability  were  culled  from  the 
ranks.  Time  was  short.  Men  who  breezed 
through  Lit  4  and  Calculus  burned  the  mid- 
night oil  learning  the  mechanical  functioning 
of  the  machine  gun,  for  instance.  Yet  the 
armed  forces  have  kept  mum  about  all  this 
training,  except  as  a  come-on  for  their  recruit- 
ing campaign.  This  silence  is  manifestly  unfair 
to  the  veteran  who  has  to  put  down  merely  a 
statement  of  service  in  the  experience  block 
on  his  application  for  a  job. 

The  armed  forces  owes  its  former  members 
a  better  break  than  this.  They  should  let  the 
business  world  know  that  they  trained  these 
people. 

J.  Ramsey  Beauchamp 
Stapleton,  Staten  Island 

A  DRAFT  BOARD  MEMBER  SPEAKS 

Sir:  When  I  read  the  letter  of  R.B.T.  in  your 
January  issue,  it  first  provoked  me  with  him 
and  then  I  felt  sorry  for  him.  No  system  is 
perfect,  but  when  I  compare  my  army  experi- 
ence of  the  last  wai  with  the  functioning  of 
Selective  Service,  I  award  Selective  Service  a 
better  rating  of  perfection  than  I  do  the  armed 
forces.  I  have  been  a  government  appeal  agent 
for  my  board  since  1940.  R.B.T.  says  Jim  was 
in  good  physical  condition  I  remember  sev- 
eral who  were  in  good  physical  condition.  The 
army  doctors  denied  it.  Some  of  these  men 
schemed  their  failure  to  pass  the  physical.  In 
many  such  cases  the  army  doctors  marked  the 
physical  examination  sheet  as  rejected  for 
"inadequate  personality "  My  interpretation 
of  the  rejection  was  "No  place  for  a  man  with 
that  yellow  stripe  down  the  middle  of  his 
back."  Yes,  better  to  keep  such  a  man  on  the 
home  front  than  lose  a  hundred  men  like 
R.B.T.  because  a  coward  fell  down  on  the  job. 
And  it  is  barely  possible  that  Jim  did  have  an 
essential  job.  Minnesota  had  some  of  those 
young  atom  smashers  who  were  denied  the 
privilege  of  service.  Most  of  thest  young  fel- 
lows rebelled  at  their  fate,  yet  they  served  the 
nation  best  by  remaining  in  civilian  life. 
Selective  Service  made  mistakes.  But-  like 
R.B.T.,  the  men  who  ran  the  system  were 
human  and  could  make  mistakes.  The  surprise 
is  the  perfection  of  the  system. 

Charles  H.  Richter 

St  Cloud,  Minnesota 

ANOTHER  THOUGHT  ON  JIM 

Sir:  Concerning  R.B.T."s  letter  in  your  Janu- 
ary issue,  I  guess  there  are  a  lot  of  Jims  who 
never  went  into  service  because  of  occupa- 
tional deferment.  I  believe  the  Legion  should 
get  behind  a  bill  to  Congress  to  get  these 
O.D.'s  and  slackers  into  the  service  now.  They 
made  big  money  during  the  war  and  could  now 
replace  the  boys  who  are  due  to  get  out  of 
service  after  having  done  their  bit.  In  the 
shops  here  the  slogan  was  "not  what  you 
know  but  who  you  know"  that  got  the  defer- 
ments for  these  fellows  who  are  now  over  26 
and  no  longer  subject  to  the  draft. 

R.G.D. 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 


"thafs  rights  Mister^ 

Wilson^s  the  ball 


Look  at  it  from  all  angles.  The  Wilson 
Championship  Tennis  Ball  has  been  used 
exclusively  in  more  important  tourna- 
ments than  any  other  ball.  Bobby  Riggs 
and  Don  Budge  used  it  in  every  match  of 
their  cross-country  World's  Professional 
Championship  series.  In  1946  it  has  al- 
ready been  made  the  official  ball  of  the 
U.  S.  National  Clay  Court  Championships. 
In  my  book,  mister,  that's  proof  Wilson's 
the  ball."  Wilson  Sporting  Goods  Co., 
Chicago,  New  York  and  other  leading 

cities.  {A  Wilson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  subsidiary) 

The  LAST  WORD  in  tennis  balls 
pressure-packed  in  vacuuTn  sealed  tins 

Players  mentioned  are  members  of  the  Wilson  Advisory  Staff 


it's  Wilson  today  in  sports  equipment 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 

America's  finest,  most  econom- 
ical memorial.  Metalcrafts'  new, 
exclusive  concept  in  honor  rolls, 
in  rich,  imperishable  bronze. 
Door-panel  design  displays  hun- 
dreds of  names.  Names  on 
printed  sheets  mounted  on  hinged 
bronze  frames  until  complete  list 
is  established;  then  replaced  with 
permanently  engraved  bronze 
panels  at  low  cost;  for  indoor  or  outdoor.  Patent 
applied  for.  Write  today  for  details,  also  catalogue 
of  Metalcrafts'  designs  for  all  purposes. 

Write.  CINCINNATI  METALCRAFTS,  Inc. 

Dept.  AL  •  34lh  &  Robertson  •  Cincinnati  9,  Oliio 


*^d;-wy.''E«.™cCAPPisroi 


HOOKS  LIKE  A- REAL  "45" 
Actually  Smokes  on  Firing 
Has  Loud  Explosive  Report 


Look?  and  feels 
'  likea"45".\uto- 


Boi  ot  5  rolls 
caps  only  15c 
7BoiesSI.OO 


Gun  only 


matic. .  Made  of  strong  lightweight  aluminum 
with  a  plastic  "Pearl"  handle.  Easy  to  reload. 
Onler  Direct  .  .  .  Today  .  .  .  Prompt  Shipment 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  check  or  money 
order  for  immediate  shipment,  express  charges 
collect.  (Smallest  order  $1.  No  C.O.D.  orders.l 
STORES.  117  SOUTH  WABASH  AVE. 
  3,  ILLINOIS 


UTILITY 

DEPT.  GG-21,  CHICAGO 


If  you  are  looking  for  a  career,  your 
Bell  Telephone  Company  may 
have  exactly  what  you  want — work  that's 
interesting,  important  and  pleasant. 

Right  now  in  many  places  Bell  Companies 

need  young  women  to  help 

meet  the  demand  for  telephone  service. 


Wages  and  working  conditions,  good. 
Associates,  friendly.  Annual  vacations 
with  pay.  Benefit  payments. 
Attractive  openings  of  many  kinds. 

Ask  the  nearest  Bell  Telephone  employment 
ofEce  to  tell  you  what  opportunities 
there  are  in  your  community. 

BELL  TELEPHONE 


One  thing  I  have  learned  on  each  of 
four  visits  to  South  America  is  that 
South  Americans  do  not  love  us.  The 
Good  Neighbor  policy  has  reduced  fear 
and  suspicion,  but  has  created  no  posi- 
tive affection.  During  the  war  the  com- 
mon danger  brought  us  closer  together, 
but  there  was  always  Argentina,  and 
we  have  never  been  able  to  agree  with 
the  rest  of  South  America  on  just  how 
Argentina  should  be  dealt  with.  As  the 
result  of  Colonel  Peron's  election  to 
the  presidency  our  prestige  has  been 
lowered  throughout  Latin  America. 

During  the  war  both  Argentina  and 
Brazil  were  governed  by  dictators.  Presi- 
dent Vargas  of  Brazil  decided  to  cast  his 
lot  with  the  Allies.  The  Colonels'  Govern- 
ment of  Argentina  guessed  that  the  Axis 
would  win  and  acted  accordingly. 

BYH.V.  KALTENBORN 
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MY  1946 


We  welcomed  Brazil's  Dictator  Vargas 
as  a  comrade-in-arms,  fighting  for  the 
democratic  cause.  We  did  everything  we 
could  short  of  armed  intervention  to 
undermine  the  military  clique  that  ruled 
in  Argentina. 

When  I  reached  Argentina's  capital  a 
few  days  before  the  presidential  election 
took  place  at  the  end  of  last  February, 
Colonel — now  President-elect — Peron's 
most  effective  slogan,  plastered  or 
painted  everywhere  in  Buenos  Aires  was 
"Braden  or  Peron."  This  implied  that 
the  voter  had  but  one  choice.  He  could 
cast  his  ballot  for  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  of  the  United  States, 
who  had  fought  Peron  while  he  was 
U.S.  Ambassador  in  Buenos  Aires,  or 
he  would  have  to  vote  for  the  patriotic 
Argentine  Colonel  Peron. 

The  publication  of  our  Blue  Book, 
just  two  weeks  before  the  elections,  prov- 
ing the  Nazi  tie-ups  of  Peron  as  well  as 
of  leading  members  of  the  Argentine 
Government  was  cited  as  further  evi- 
dence of  direct  United  States  interven- 
tion in  Argentina's  internal  affairs. 

The  candidate  of  the  Democratic 
Union  who  opposed  Peron  decided 
something  would  have  to  be  done  to 
answer  this  Braden-or-Peron  slogan: 
Ni  Braden — ni  Peron.  That  was  telling 
the  voter  that  he  certainly  should  not 
vote  for  Braden,  but  neither  did  he  have 
to  vote  for   {Continued  on  page  49) 


Tho«e  good  neighbors  are  more  distant 
tan  most  of  us  think.  They  don't  like  the  way 
we  meddle  and  our  Eock  of  consistency  confuses  them. 


At  Wanamaker's  N.Y.  Store  the  Public 
Sees  the  Act  and  the  Televised  Form 


'^^iffK  '  How  much  $ 


Just  about  the  most  over-promoted,  over  publicised,  over-inflated  and  under- 
developed of  all  America's  post-war  industries  is  commercial  television.  Despite 
the  frantic  claims  of  its  axe-grinding  proponents,  television  will  not: 

1.  Revolutionize  your  life. 

2.  Cause  great  entertainment  to  grow  where  radio  has  failed. 

3.  Explode  into  full  maturity  at  9:32  Monday  morning. 

4.  Elrainate  the  movies,  educate  your  children,  cook  your  breakfast  or  brush  your 
teeth. 

In  a  few  years,  possibly  as  few  as  three,  television  will  provide  a  few  of  us  with 
another  cheap  form  of  entertainitient  roughly  comparable  to  radio,  employ  perhaps 
75,000  men  and  pump  moderate  amounts  of  money  into  the  purses  of  advertisers, 
station  owners  and  manufacturers.  In  ten  years,  television  may  be  a  factor  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  the  entertainment  industry. 

But,  the  question  that  bothers  most  Americans  after  the  smoke  of  visionary  talk 
has  been  blown  away  are  three-fold.  All  of  us  ask:  how  much,  how  good,  how  soon? 

The  fundamental  laws  of  economics  will  answer  the  first  question:  how  much? 
Manufacturers  of  television  receiving  sets  are  today  quoting  prices  spreading  from 
$150  'way  uphill  to  $1200  and  more  for  their  future  product.  The  cheap  sets,  in  the 
$150  class,  are  not  bad  at  all,  except  that  the  viewing  screens  are  tiny  and  hard  on  the 
eyes.  And  the  Big  Berthas  are  pretty  far  out  of  the  reach  of  the  reconversion  pocket- 
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books  most  ot  us  toie  around.  In-between  sets  have  an  effi- 
ciency and  screen  size  that  goes  up  in  exact  ratio  to  the 
cost.  Except  for  the  most  expensive  models  there  will  be  no 
gadgets  attached  to  television  sets — no  phonographs,  stand- 
ard radios,  frequency  modulation,  facsimile  or  built-in  bars. 

The  tremendous  popularity  of  radio  rests  on  sets  engin- 
eered for  the  mass  market,  sets  that  cost  between  $15  and 
$75.  When  television  can  provide  good  equipment  at  that 
price,  television  will  be  ready  to  go.  Can  television  do  it? 
Right  now  the  answer  is  no.  Later,  maybe. 

Maybe  depends  on  a  lot  of  things,  the  most  pressing  of 
which  is  our  question  number  two:  how  good?  If  there  is 
a  demand  for  sets,  competition  and  mass  production  will 
force  the  price  down.  There  will  be  no  great  demand, 
however,  unless  the  programs  are  worth  seeing.  Programs 
will  not  be  worth  seeing  unless  money  is  put  into  them.  The 
sponsor,  who  bankrolls  radio  extravaganzas,  will  not  sink 
his  money  into  television  unless  there  is  a  large  audience 
to  hear  about  and  buy  his  product.  'Round  and  'round  the 
circle  goes.  There  will  be  no  demand  and  no  large  audience 
unless  the  programs  are  good.  And  the  programs  can't  be 
good  unless  advertisers  spend  their  money  freely.  And  thev 


A  fortunate  few  are  seeing  as  well  as  hearing 

air  shows  today.  But  before  all  of  us  can  join 
the  audience  there  must  be  more  stations  and  more 

sets,  not  to  mention  sponsors  to  foot  the  bill 


Ason't.  Sponsors  and  their  adveiiijing  agencies  freely  admit 
that  they  are  experimenting  in  television  now.  But  only 
experimenting.  No  real  programming.  No  Bob  Hope,  or 
Jack  Benny,  or  Fred  Allen. 

It  looks  as  though  there  is  no  way  out.  But  there  is.  There 
is  a  way  of  breaking  the  circle,  the  same  solution  that  had 
to  be  applied  to  radio  back  in  the  Twenties.  The  way  it's  done 
is  for  the  manufacturers  and  the  broadcasters,  who  have  the 
first  financial  concern,  to  set  up  stations,  program  them  and 
be  willing  to  lose  money  for  a  few  years.  That's  why  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company  was  established  by  the  Radio 
Corporation  of  America  20  years  ago.  And  that's  what  the 
manufacturers  and  the  broadcasters  are  trying  to  do  today. 
If  they  invest  in  programs  now,  there  will  be  a  demand  for 
sets,  the  audience  will  grow,  the  price  will  come  a-tumbling 
and  advertisers  will  be  tempted  to  try  their  luck. 

But  the  road  is  a  long  one  and  television  is  not  resting 
i>n  the  doorstep.  New  York,  Chicago,  Hollywood,  Philadel- 
phia, Schenectady,  have  television  service  for  a  few  hours  a 
week.  Washington  will  soon  have  it.  And  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  has  pending  before  it  several  appli- 
cations for  additional  stations  in  other  metropolitan  centers. 
But  what  will  happen  to  Small  City,  U.S.A.?  Or  to  rural 
America?  Their  television  service  is  far  away,  so  far  away 
that  no  sane  man  will  dare  predict  just  how  long  it  will  be. 

The  radio  editor  of  a  mid-western  (Continued  on  page  38) 

Color  Reception  is  Good,  but  Sets  are  Expensive 
And  Nationwide  Color  Broadcctsts  Are  a  Long  Way  Off 


One  of  the  Few  Good  Broadway  Plays 
Televised  in  the  30's  was  "The  Front  Page" 
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Tom  noted  that  even  total  strangers 
paused  at  the  table  in  Otto's.  They'd 
say,  "Nice  fight.  Chance."  They'd  shake 
hands.  They'd  say,  "Nice  going,  boy." 

After  awhile  Tom  Breslin,  seated 
across  the  table  with  Jennifer  White's 
hand  in  his,  observed  good-naturedly, 
"All  this  town  cares  about  is  results. 
Nobody  tells  you  how  lucky  you  were." 

Chance  Garrett  laughed,  a  wrinkle 
going  across  the  jaunty  strip  of  adhesive 
tape  above  his  right  eyebrow.  Below  the 
same  eye  there  was  a  small  purple  welt, 
like  a  broad  indelible-pencil  smear. 
"Don't  tell  me  I  was  lucky.  Keep  me  up 
on  Cloud  Seven.  Tell  me  how  good  I 
looked  taking  that  guy.  Just  for  laughs." 
He  grinned,  shaking  his  head.  "Did  you 
write  that  I  was  lucky?" 

"What  else?  You  had  stuff  but  the 
Soldier  had  more.  He  just  didn't  know 
how  to  use  it.  You  were  lucky." 

"Honest  Tom  Breslin,"  commented 
Chance,  his  grin  a  trifle  tired.  "Old  Pal 
Breslin." 

Jennifer  said  warmly,  "I  thought  you 
were  grand.  It  almost  made  me  sick 
when  you  fell  down. 

"Now  you're  talking,"  approved 
Chance,  amusement  in  his  close-set  eyes. 
"Fell  down.  Stick  around,  baby;  I  like 
you." 

Tom  put  his  elbows  on  the  table.  "I 
wasn't  so  sure  you  were  coming  back  to 


the  party.  How  long  can  that  go  on?" 

Chance's  dark,  squarish  face  sobered. 
"Not  too  much  longer,  maybe.  Maybe 
after  I  meet  Daniels,  and  a  couple 
more."  He  shrup^"'ed.  "You  can't  live  on 
crackers." 

"But  you've  made  a  lot." 

"It  comes  and  it  goes.  What's  money, 
except  everything?"  He  smiled  at  Jen- 
nifer. "Did  this  big  lug  tell  you  we  went 
to  high  school  together?  Played  foot- 
ball." 

Tom  said,  "He's  always  been  fast. 
Even  for  a  middleweight.  I  used  to  block 
for  him." 

"We  did  all  right,  too,"  said  Chance. 
"All  the  time."  Tom  looked  at  him,  re- 
membering how  close  they  had  been, 
and  how  the  friendship  had  stayed 
warm  through  maturity. 

Chance  made  a  face.  "Only  he's  too 
serious.  The  boy  saves  his  dough,  too.  I 
suppose  he's  told  you  about  the  place  in 
San  Fernando  Valley.  He's  going  to 
marry  a  typewriter.  He's  going  to  settle 
down  and  listen  to  the  patter  of  little 
plays  running  around  the  house." 

"A  playwright!"  Jennifer  exclaimed. 
"Really?  Why,  Tom,  how  wonderful!" 

Tom  smiled,  liking  the  warmth,  the 
sincerity  in  her  voice.  There  was  not  too 
much  of  either  in  the  town,  or  in  the 
business;  he  appreciated  it  when  he 
found  it.   "I  {Continued  on  page  40) 


Jennifer  Joked,  But  Tom  Noticed  She 
Didn't  Withdraw  Her  Hand 
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LOOK  AT 


Jap  Militarist  Leaders 

m.     ,  .     .  .      But  "Pqppy"  Found  the 
e  opinions  or  assertions  contained  m  this 

article  are  the  private  ones  of  the  author  and 

arc  not  to  be  construed  as  official  or  reflecting 

the  views  of  the  Navy  Department  or  the  naval  service  at  large.) 

You  can  junk  all  the  armies  and  navies  in  the  world  and 
you  can't  stop  war.  If  this  last  one  had  been  fought  with 
rocks  and  sticks  it  would  have  been  much  bloodier  and  more 
inhuman  than  it  was.  You  can  have  all  the  big  conferences 
you  want  to  name  and  that  won't  prevent  war.  The  solution 
lies  in  education  and  mutual  understanding. 

In  the  case  of  Japan,  the  Banzai  shouting  is  over  and  the 
hate  mottoes  have  no  further  use  and  it's  time  for  some  under- 
standing— so  let  me  tell  the  United  States  that  the  Japanese 
are  not  70  million  members  of  the  ape  family,  as  they  were  so 


Inspired  War  Crimes 

People  Were  Human  ,     ,       -i    i   i     •  i 

picturesquely  described  during  the  war. 

I  have  had  many  well-educated  Ameri- 
cans approach  me  and  say,  very  sympathetically,  "We  should 
have  killed  off  the  whole  works,  shouldn't  we?"  That's  not 
the  way  I  look  at  it.  After  two  years  of  being  abused  in  Jap 
prison  camps  I  can  truthfully  say  that  the  Japanese  people 
rate  better  treatment  than  their  past  leaders  gave  them.  They 
rate  democratic  education  and  what's  more,  I  know  that  the 
large  masses  in  Japan  appreciate  and  are  grateful  for  the 
job  the  United  States  is  doing  in  their  defeated  country. 
General  MacArthur's  occupation  forces,  very  few  in  number, 
are  doing  a  fine  job.  It  is  in  large  part  the  Japanese  people 
MacArthur  is  working  with  that  are  making  his  work  go  off 
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so  smoothly.  I  have  run  into  enough  of 
the  middle  class  in  Japan  to  convince  my- 
self that  they  can  run  a  democratic  na- 
tion if  given  a  little  help  and  guidance. 

I  will  say  this:  if  the  Japanese  are 
treated  as  they  should  be  (and  as  they 
are  being  treated  now)  for  the  next 
twenty  years,  there  is  no  reason  under 
the  sun  why  Japanese-American  rela- 
tions can't  be  the  same  as  our  present 
relations  with  the  Philippines.  There  is  a 
hope  for  the  future — the  Pacific 
Ocean  encircled  by  Good  Neigh- 
bors. Tomorrow's  Pacific  depends 


on  how  soundly  we  carry  out  our  victory 
policy  today  and  tomorrow — which  de- 
pends among  other  things  upon  a  proper 
evalution  of  the  Japanese  people. 

I  was  miserable  most  of  the  time  I  was 
a  prisoner  in  Japan,  but  so  too  were  most  of  the  Japanese. 
They  were  in  rags  and  had  little  more  to  eat  than  we  did. 
My  fellow  prisoners  and  I  were  beaten,  but  on  the  other 
hand  I  have  seen  many  guards  and  civilians  get  the  same 
thing.  Barbaric,  yes — but  you  can't  condemn  a  man  too 
much  who  dishes  out  the  same  to  his  own  that  he  gives 
his  enemy.  That's  a  matter  of  training,  and  can  be  solved 
by  re-training. 

In  a  Japanese  Interrogation  Camp  I  ran  into  a  Jap 
naval  officer  who  had  been  connected  with  the  Jap  legation 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  His  name  was  Jimmy  Susakai  in 
those  days.  This  officer  told  me  that  his  people  didn't 
know  what  sportsmanship  really  was.  He  said  he 
would  love  to  have  them  all  witness  American 
football.  The  reason  he  made  such  a  statement 
was  because  I  was  complaining  about  our  treat- 
ment from  the  guards  in  this  camp. 

Now,  I  found  that  on  the  whole  you  were 
treated  far  above  Japanese  standards  by  anyone 
who  was  educated  or  who  spoke  English.  Any- 
one who  had  taken  the  trouble  to  learn  English 
well  had  Christian  tendencies  whether  he  ad- 
mitted being  a  Christian  or  not.  One  little  guard 
flashed  a  pocket  Bible  at  me  concealed  in  his 
clothing — I  merely  nodded  that  I  understood, 
because  it  was  illegal  to  be  a  Christian  in  Japan. 

We  didn't  receive  as  much  material  aid  from 
American-educated  Japanese  as  we  did  from  the 
educated  people  who  had  never  been  out  of  Japan. 
That  was  not  the  fault  of  the  American-educated 
Japanese,  however,  because  they  were  shoved 
into  the  background  and  were  watched  too  care- 
fully to  be  of  any  help  to  us.  I  know  that  many 
would  have  liked  to  help  us  and  said  so  when 
they  were  alone  with  us. 


After  learning  some  of  the  language  I 
found  that  even  the  most  stupid  of  the 
guards  were  interested  in  everything  that 
was  American.  Even  the  ignorant  guards 
that  I  speak  about  could  name  off  motion 
picture  actors  that  I  had  never  heard 
about.  Each  one  would  ask  how  we  lived 
back  home.  Did  you  like  baseball?  Did 
you  like  to  dance?  Did  you  kiss  your 
wife,  etc.?  Then  he  would  look  down 
sadly  and  say  that  it  was  "Damme" 
(bad)  in  Nippon.  The  high-up  militarists 
in  Japan  had  put  a  taboo  on  everything 
of  an  American  nature,  but  it  was  per- 
fectly evident  that  even  the  coolie  class 
didn't  like  it. 

The  large  masses  of  the  Japanese  have 


With  amazing  tolerance 
this  Marine  ace  urges  understanding 
treatment  of  the  defeated 
foe  at  whose  hands  he  suffered 


been  taking  orders  from  the  privileged  few  for  generations. 
In  the  last  few  years  the  privileged  have  been  the  military 
leaders,  so  the  people  took  warlike  orders.  I  found  that  the 
average  Japanese  has  a  combination  of  half  fear  and  half 
respect  for  these  privileged  few.  To  get  the  Japanese  to  fol- 
low through  in  a  war  did  not  require  the  thoroughness  that 
Hitler  had  to  have  in  educating  his  troops  from  infancy. 
Japanese  military  leaders  merely  dug  up  some  of  their  an- 
cient  traditions   and   re-interpreted   them  to   fit   in  with 
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their  own  plans.  You  get  the  point  that 
a  modern,  civilized  tradition  is  needed? 

Over  ninety  percent  of  the  population 
has  been  made  to  obey  orders  since  time 
began,  whether  it  was  growing  vege- 
tables, silk,  or  packing  a  rifle  around. 
Many  a  time,  as  a  poor  guard  would 
limp  by  with  his  military  shoes  hurting 
his  coolie  feet,  we  would  laugh  to  our- 
selves and  say,  "I'll  bet  that  poor  devil 
will  be  happy  to  get  barefooted  and 
working  in  a  rice  paddy  again." 

1  worked  for  a  short  time  in  a  Japanese 
kitchen  and  came  to  know  a  lit- 
tle, 64-year-old  lady  very  well. 
She  knew  nothing  of  the  outside 
world  and  spoke  no  English.  Yet 
this  shriveled  up  old  darling 
risked  a  beating  to  steal  food  for 
ine  because  to  her  I  was  a  poor, 
underfed  boy.  She  was  called 
Ohason  by  guards  and  prisoners 
alike,  which  means  old  lady  or 
auntie.  The  majority  of  the  edu- 
cated people  would  risk  serious 
punishment  by  disobeying  stu- 
pid military  regulations  to  get 
us  extra  food  and  medical  aid. 

Many  articles  written  by  peo- 
ple who  have  gone  into  Japan 
after  the  war  was  over,  amuse 
nie  no  end.  These  writers  saw- 
sullen  and  belligerent  mobs 
standing  about  the  street.  But  I 
have  passed  through  the  streets 
of  Tokyo  within  a  few  feet  of 
these  people  just  after  their 
homes  had  been  bombed  flat  by 
B-29's,  and  I  never  once  felt  that 
I  was  in  danger.  And  I  was  un- 
armed, ragged  and  half-starved. 

People  who  write  such  stuff  don't  know 
the  Orient  or  the  "look  of  stupidity." 
You  can't  analyze  the  Oriental  in  terms 
of  western  facial  expressions.  I  have  seen 
the  times  when  these  so-called  two-faced 
people  were  beaten 'by  Japanese  guards 
for  trying  to  slip  us  food  and  cigarettes. 
Their  war  rations  were  much  worse  than 
ours,  yet  they  knew  we  were  near  starva- 
tion at  the  hands  of  their  military,  and 
they  would  risk  beatings  to  help  us. 

I  was  questioned  continuously  by 
Japanese  officers  until  the  very  last.  One 
chap,  a  former  school  teacher,  asked 
me  the  most  important  question  of  all. 
It  had  me  stopped  for  a  few  minutes, 
but  I  endeavored  to  explain  it  to  him. 
This  officer  wanted  to  know  whv  the 


American  youth  was  more  creative  than 
the  Japanese.  Now,  there — he  finally 
waL,  on  the  right  track.  I  tried  my 
darnedest  to  explain  that  it  came  from 
our  homes,  textbooks  and  freedom  of 
education.  Finally  I  became  exasperated 
because  I  couldn't  quite  make  him  com- 
prehend— then  I  took  up  our  freedom 
of  religion.  My  parting  statement  was 
a  facetious  one — "You  people  just 
picked  the  wrong  coach — meaning  you 
work  for  the  wrong  God."  Instead  of 
being  punished  for  my  disrespect  I  was 


Shame  of  Old  Japan:  The  Unpardonable 
Squalor  of   Shingawa   Prison  Hospital 

thanked  for  trying  to  straighten  him  out. 

What  other  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  have  been  so  eager  to  learn  from 
us?  The  Japs  aped  our  scientific  achieve- 
ments before.  Let's  give  them  a  fair 
chance  to  learn  our  way  of  life.  Plenty 
of  them  seem  willing. 

Now  compare  them  with  the  Germans. 
The  Nazis  were  civilized  in  the  modern 
sense,  theirs  was  a  Christian  tradition, 
yet  the  inhuman  deeds  they  subjected 
people  to  would  have  seemed  incredible 
had  they  not  been  proved  up  to  the  hilt. 
With  characteristic  German  thorough- 
ness the  torture  system  was  organized  on 
a  continental  basis  and  given  full  play. 
The  Germans  knew  they  were  doing 
wrong.  I  can't  believe  that  of  the 
Japanese. 


I  was  held  by  the  Japanese  fourteen 
days  after  the  finish  before  American 
troops  came  to  take  me  out.  During  this 
time  I  noticed  practically  no  resentment. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  majority  had 
been  looking  forward  to  the  end  and  a 
chance  to  lead  a  better  life. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  not  so  many 
years  ago  we  were  fighting  the  Filipinos. 
Then  they  were  a  deadly  enemy.  Now  we 
are  the  best  of  friends,  and  through  un- 
derstanding and  mutual  working  have 
set  an  unprecedented  record  of  harmony 
and  friendship  between  peoples 
of  the  West  and  the  East.  Had 
the  Philippines  been  as  indus- 
tralized   as  Japan  they  could 
have  done  us  just  as  much  dam- 
age. The  Japanese  have  never 
appeared  to  me  to  be  any  dif- 
ferent from  the  natives  of  other 
parts  of  the  Far  East.  If  I  am 
right  it  means  we  already  have 
pioneered,  in  the  Philippines, 
in  the  right  way  to  treat  the 
Japanese  for  enduring  mutual 
understanding  and  decent  hu- 
man relationships.  The  key  is 
education,  and  tolerant  under- 
standing of  those  sections  of 
the  old  education   which  can 
safely  be  allowed  to  remain.  We 
owe  it  to  humanity  to  see  that 
the  Japanese  are  treated  fairly 
and  squarely.  It  is  net  a  diffi- 
cult task,  either.  It  will  require 
few  of  our  people  to  control 
post-war  Japan.  With  the  proper 
education  program  and  access 
to  the  freedom  we  enjoy  here 
in  the  good  old  U.  S.  A.,  Japan  can  be 
an  asset  we  will  be  proud  of,  within 
some  twenty  years.  There  is  already  a 
nucleus  of  fine  people  in  Japan  about 
which  to  center  the  start  of  a  democratic 
nation.  If  there  hadn't  been  there  prob- 
ably wouldn't  have  been  any  of  us  com- 
ing back  from  those  prison  camps. 

Speaking  not  in  bitterness  or  hate, 
despite  my  sufferings  at  the  hands  of 
Japanese  guards,  I  believe  that  a  firm 
administration  of  Japan,  plus  proper 
education,  can  make  the  Japanese  people 
good  neighbors  and  good  citizens  of  the 
world.  I  believe  that  the  spirit  of  the 
people  can  be  so  directed  that  the  Jap- 
anese nation  will  eventually  contribute 
to  world  unity.  Our  job  is  to  direct  it 
to  that  end. 
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The  best  way  to  travel ... 


...  see  your 
Texaco  Dealer 
first ! 


It's  here  at  last  .  .  .  the  long-hoped- 
for  day  when  you  can  climb  into  your  car 
and  push  off  for  far  places. 

The  best  way  to  plan  your  trip  .  .  .  see 
your  Texaco  Dealer  first. 

He'll  have  our  Texaco  Touring  Service 
experts  send  you  the  easiest,  pleasantest, 
most  economical  routing  for  your  trip. 

Speedily  available  from  Texaco  Tour- 
ing Service  you  get  up-to-the-minute  road 
information  that  charts  both 
the  most  direct  and  the  scenic 
routes  for  your  trip. 
~  All  America  is  waiting  for  you  again.  "Fill 
'er  up"  at  your  Texaco  Dealer's  .  . .  and  GO. 


tfo(4re  welcome  at 


wheteyou(fet... 


TEXACO  DEALERS 


SKY  CHIEF    HAVOllNE  AND  TEXACO  MARFAK 
GASOLINE  MOTOR  OILS  LUBRICATION 


THE 
TEXAS 
COMPANY 


TUNE  IN  .  .  .Texaco  Star  Theatre  every  Sunday  night  starring  James  Melton.  See  newspapers  for  time  and  stations. 


America's  Favorite  because  it's  Light  and  Bright 

as  a  Sunny  AAorning       Enjoyment  unmatched  awaits  you  in  a  cool  Schenley 
Reserve  Collins.  America's  favorite  whiskey  ...  of  quality  ingredients  skillfully 
blended  .  . .  will  be  your  favorite  too!  Try  Schenley  Reserve.  Blended  Whiskey 
86  proof.  65%  grain  neutral  spirits.  Schenley  Distillers  Corp.,  N.  Y.  C. 


""-WAR  Qu^^,. 


DRAWING  BY  GEO.  SHELLHASE 


Weird  phenomena  reported  in  Connecticut 
when  the  United  Nations  decided  to  drop  in  proved  one  more  reason 


On  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  January 
10,  1946,  the  first  atomic  bomb  ever  to 
be  unleashed  on  American  soil  was 
dropped  on  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  by 
Dr.  Stoyan  Gavrilovic,  of  Yugoslavia, 
Chairman  of  the  Site-committee  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  bomb  exploded 
with  a  blinding  flash  reflected  in  the 
headlines  of  the  press,  which  announced 
that  the  Greenwich  area  had  been 
selected  as  the  permanent  headquarters 
for  UN.  Following  the  initial  pressure 
wave,  which  leveled  prop- 
erty values,  uprooted  family 
trees  and  displaced  the 
social  strata  for  42  square  ^^^^ 
miles  around,  a  dense  col- 
umn of  nasty  epithets  billowed  up  to  a 
height  of  10,000  feet  and  mushroomed 
out  over  the  Westchester-Fairfield  area. 
Faces  were  reddened  by  the  catastrophic 
blast,  the  blood  pressure  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  doomed  land  rose  to  un- 
precedented heights  and  bone  marrow 
turned  to  7-UP.  People,  like  me,  living 
on  the  fringe  of  the  holocaust  were  badly 
singed.  The  blast  was  so  terrific  that  it 
was  felt  by  ofiicials  as  far  away  as 


Washington,  London  and  Moscow. 

Churches,  farms,  estates,  stables,  ten- 
nis courts,  swimming  pools,  barbeque 
pits  and  formal  gardens  were  swallowed 
up  instantaneously  as  if  a  giant  hand 
had  suddenly  reached  down  from  heaven 
and  scooped  them  off  the  map.  Lawyers, 
advertising  executives,  bank  presidents, 
retired  bond  holders,  town  officials,  doc- 
tors, teachers,  housewives  and  stock 
brokers  immediately  formed  themselves 
into  special  groups  and  committees  to 
give  aid  and  succor  to 
those  most  seriously  af- 
fected. Of  the  35,000  in- 
habitants of  the  stricken 
community,  everyone  but 
a  few  of  the  very  youngest  children 
drew  up  resolutions,  circulated  petitions, 
wrote  letters  to  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  wired  their  con- 
gressman, held  protest  meetings,  argued 
with  one  another  and  generally  went 
berserk.  All  normal  business  was  at  a 
standstill.  Medical  authorities,  who  ivere 
rushed  into  the  doomed  territory,  agreed 
that  everyone  was  suffused  with  radio- 
active neurons  which  might  not  be  neu- 


m 


why  it's  the  Nutmeg  State  indeed 

tralized  for  many,  many  weeks  to  come. 
One  prominent  lawyer  even  glow 
the  dark  like  a  60-watt  bulb. 

The  day  following  the  catastrophe 
dawned  cold  and  bleak.  A  spokesman, 
who  was  so  excited  he  shouldn't  have 
opened  his  mouth,  crawled  out  from 
under  the  debris  and  said,  "A  small  18- 
room  bungalow,  140  acres,  a  stable  of 
horses,  a  lousy  little  30  by  60  swimming 
pool,  a  tennis  {Continued  on  page  34) 


BY 

CLUETT 
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Most  veterans  came  out  of  the  war  bigger, 

stronger  and  more  aggressive  than  when  they 
went  in.  Columbia's  famed  football  coach  tells  why 

it's  important  to  keep  that  edge,  and  how  to  do  it 


Every  college  football  coach  in 
the  country,  I  think,  could  tell 
you  a  story  like  the  one  I'm  go- 
ing to  tell  you  now. 

In  the  fall  of  1941,  Columbia 
lost  an  outstanding  young  foot- 
ball player  to  the  Army  in  the 
draft.  We  were  not  yet  in  the 
war  but  the  clouds  were  gather- 
ing. There  was  good  reason  why 
the  nation  found  itself  obliged 
to  grab  the  alert,  well  condi- 
tioned young  men  to  get  ready 
for  what  appeared  inevitable. 

The  boy's  name  was  Leonard 
Will.  If  you  lived  in  the  East 
in  those  days  you'll  remember 

his  name  in  some  of  the  Sunday  morning  sports  page  head- 
lines. He  had  the  skills  of  a  better  than  good  football  player 
but  he  had  more  than  that.  He  was  an  instinctive  leader.  He 
could  drive  himself  and,  by  his  example,  drive  his  team- 
mates. They  looked  to  him  as  a  steadying  influence  when 
the  going  was  rough.  The  tougher  the  test  the  steadier  he 
was. 

It  was  no  surprise  to  me  to  learn  a  few  months  later  that 
he  had  made  the  grade  as  a  flyer  in  the  Army  air  forces. 
Then,  save  for  an  occasional  letter,  he  dropped  out  of  sight. 
He  had  said  on  leaving  college  that  he  would  be  back  to 
finish  his  education  and  we  knew  he  would  do  that  unless 
something  happened  to  him  in  the  service. 

So,  with  V-J  Day  a  matter  of  recent  history,  it  was  no 
great  surprise  to  me,  coming  into  my  office  on  a  morning 
late  in  September  to  find  Will  waiting  for  me.  He  had  just 
come  over  from  the  Dean's  oSice.  He  was  all  ready  to  resume 
classes — and  football. 

"Your  old  locker  is  up  there  at  Baker  Field  waiting  for 
you,"  I  told  him,  "and  so  is  your  old  number,  30.  Maybe 
if  you  work  hard  we  can  get  you  back  in  there  after  two  or 
three  games." 

"But  aren't  we  playing  Syracuse  a  %veek  from  Saturday?" 
he  asked. 

"Yes,  but  you  don't  think  you'll  be  ready  that  soon,  do 
you?"  I  countered. 


"I'm  in  pretty  good  shape  right  now.  Coach,"  he  said, 
"and  you  know  I  always  did  like  to  play  against  Syracuse." 
I  could  see  the  light  of  the  competitive  lure  shining  from 
those  eyes  in  a  face  which  was  more  mature  than  I  had 
known  before,  and  fully  as  intense. 

That  afternoon  he  was  the  first  man  on  the  field  for 
practice.  Now  he  had  new  plays  to  learn,  a  new  framework 
of  offense,  but  it  all  came  to  him  quickly.  His  love  of 
competition  drove  him  mentally  and  his  arms  and  legs 
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The  roughest  sort  of  competition  put  the 
average  Gl  in  the  best  shape  ever 


Agony  "sports"  like  the  familiar  landing  net  practice 
are  over  today,  but  why  throw  away  the  benefits? 

were  equal  to  the  assignment. 

Two  days  later  he  scrimmaged.  One  week  later  he 
played  against  Syracuse  and  was  a  factor  in  a  very  satis- 
factory Columbia  victory.  He  was  in  and  out  of  there  all 
season  long,  holding  his  own  in  a  backfield  group  that 
averaged  several  years  younger. 

The  night  of  the  Syracuse  game  I  asked  Will  how  he 
felt.  {Continued  on  page  44) 


Milder  competition  can  maintain 
the  edge,  if  you  act  now 
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Vacations,  which  can  be  wrapped  up 
and  purchased  much  like  any  ordinary 
package  of  goods,  are  new  attractions 
on  the  shelves  for  holiday  hunters. 

Whether  you're  planning  to  spend 
$50,  $100,  $150,  $200  or  even  $500  for 
work-free  holidays  of  one  to  three  weeks 
or  more  and  whether  you  desire  to  go 
by  air,  rail,  motor  coach  or  steamship, 
there  are  package  vacations  to  whet  your 
travel-starved  appetite  and  to  meet 
nearly  every  budget  plan. 


You  can  now  buy  your  vacation  all  wrapped  up 

In  a  package,  with  price  tags  ranging  from  $50  to 
$2100.  Talce  your  pick,  pack  your  bags  and 
tlie  tourist  agencies  will  do  the  rest 


Puerto  Rico  and  Latin  America,  you'll 
find  numberless  four-starred  intriguing 
sights. 

Package  vacations  are  a  novel  idea. 
They  offer  freedom  from  the  usual  wor- 
ries of  hotels,  baggage  transfers  and  all 
the  other  mechanics  of  travel.  All  details " 
are  arranged  and  provided  in  the  all 
inclusive  packaged  tour.  From  the  time 
you  step  aboard  the  train,  bus  or  sky- 
liner  everything  is  paid  for.  Your  only 
financial  concern  will  be  for  extras  like 
candy,  drinks,  smokes  or  gifts.  Thus 
you  will  have  more  time  for  leisurely 
living,  for  doing  as  you  please,  for  hav- 
ing fun. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that 


WHAT  PRICE  VACATIONS? 


money  in  the  bank.  Others  have  saved 
for  one  grand  vacation.  Travel  limita- 
tions in  many  instances  have  been  lifted. 
The  outstanding  limitation  still  unlifted 
as  this  article  is  being  written,  is  the 
15  per  cent  government  tax  on  all  travel. 
For  the  budgeteer  this  tax,  which  is  not 
a  tiny  item,  presents  a  problem. 

Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  land,  travel  agents  have  put  up  new 
and  more  colorful  posters  and  are  an- 
swering questions  and  doing  business 
at  newly  dusted  counters.  Magazines  and 
newspapers  again  carry  advertisements 
urging  the  traveler  to  follow  the  sun, 
relax,  bathe,  ski,  play  golf,  live  laz- 
ily, or  just  generally  have  fun  in  won- 
derlands that  eclipse  all  wonderlands. 
Printing  firms  are  busy  preparing  new 
travelogues  and  pamphlets  and  filling 

BY  J.  DAVIS  SCOTT 


This  year  the  domestic  tours,  plus  a 
few  to  nearby  countries,  get  top  billing. 
The  shock  of  war  somewhat  restricts 
the  vacationist.  You  can't  go  to  Europe 
or  the  Far  East  unless  you're  on  essen- 
tial business.  In  many  other  regions 
transportation  and  hotel  facilities  are 
definitely  not  back  to  normal.  But 
within  the  confines  of  mighty,  scenic 
America,  pioneer-spirited  Alaska,  friend- 
ly Canada,  colorful  and  romantic  Mex- 
ico, or  in  Cuba,  the  Bahamas,  Bermuda, 


millions  of  Americans  have  itchy 
feet.  The  war  kept  them  close  to 
home  hearths  or  sent  them,  willy- 
nilly,  to  far  places  that  were 
scarcely  vacation  spots. 
Even  the  serviceman, 
returning   from  some 
far-off  place,  finds  him- 
self   eager    to  travel 
when    and    where  he 
pleases  —  without  or- 
ders. Many  folks  have 


them  with  captivating  resort  pictures. 

The  22  United  States  airlines  are 
getting  new  equipment.  Army  planes  are 
being  reconverted  and  aircraft  factories 
are  turning  out  huge  new  planes.  Rail- 
road officials  predicting  that  new  stream- 
lined trains  will  be  ready  for  the  1946 
travel  trade,  are  talking  about  trains  that 
are  literally  "modern  cities  on  wheels." 
Luxurious  new  motor  coaches  are  com- 
ing off  assembly  lines.  Ocean  liners," 
which  have  been  jampacked  with 
returning  ^I's,  will  soon  be  drop- 
their  gangways  for  tourists.  The  , 
private  automobile,  which 
has  always  carried  more 
tourists  than  any  other  form 
of  conveyance,  is  slowly 
{Continued    on    page  32) 
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HTHiG 

to  ummi 


By  EDDIE  CANTOR 


Perhaps  a  comedian  should  not  step  o  r.t 
of  character  to  tell  his  fellow  Americans 
to  be  serious  about  some  importgnl 
things.  Nevertheless,  I  am  going  to  «lfi 

so. 

You'd  think  the  war  was  all  over,  t  o 
hear  people  talk.  The  curtain  has  fallen 
on  the  third  act,  we've  congratulated 
each  other  on  our  production  and  we've 
gone  home. 

We  don't  want  any  more  books  witli 
a  war  angle — not  this  war  anyway.  S«> 
the  publishers  tell  us.  Movie  produceis 
have  reconverted  from  war  movies  to 
peacework  items.  Good  war  plays  are 
flopping  on  Broadway  because  the  piuifc^ 
lie,  they  say,  is  fed  up  with  war.  People 
are  even  getting  bored  with  the  atom 
bomb — at  least  with  the  gags  about  it. 

But  Congress  wisely  hasn't  got  arouumJ 
yet  to  declaring  tlae  emergency  at  aia 
end  and  the  war  officially  over.  So  it 
isn't  over  yet  even  on  paper. 

Maybe  we're  reconverting  some  of 
our  ideas  too  [Continued  on  page  48  > 

"No!  No!  Let's  Forget 
The  War!" 
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It's  screwy  the  way  it  happens.  You're 
standing  on  a  street  corner.  Your  own 
particular  street  corner,  of  your  own 
particular  town,  and  it  feels  good  after 
you've  been  away.  You're  standing  there 
thinking  about  nothing  special,  except 
just  being  there  again,  and  the  old 
familiar  yellow  bus  pulls  up,  and  a  girl 
gets  off. 

Well,  girls  have  gotten  off  buses  be- 
fore in  your  life.  Pretty  blondes,  and 
uglv  blondes,  short  brunettes,  and  tall 
ones,  and  a  couple  of  sharp  looking 
babes,  too.  But  this  one  is  different. 
She's  not  very  pretty.  You're  spotting 
everything  at  once  in  that  brief  second: 


But  she's  walking  sort  of  fast,  and 
she's  turning  the  corner  on  the  next 
block  already,  so  you  begin  to  follow 
her.  'Cause  if  you  could  just  talk  to  her 
a  couple  of  minutes  you  know,  some- 
how, she  would  understand,  and  you'd 
understand  her,  too.  You  never  had  that 
feeling  before,  but  you  know  it  now. 
The  sure  thing.  So  you  walk  a  little 
faster;  and  then  you  begin  running. 
Not  just  a  slow  trot  like  a  Crosby  nag, 
but  like  Man  0'  War  coming  into  the 
stretch,  because  the  prize  at  the  end  of 
the  tape  is  the  prize  of  your  life. 

And  you  get  to  the  corner,  puffing 
and  tired,  but  expecting — and  she's 
gone.  Disappeared,  just  as  though  she'd 


don  me,  but  did  a  dream  just  walk  in?" 
Are  you  kidding,  brother?  And  you 
can't  let  her  go  like  that — so  quick — 
just  to  slip  out  of  your  life — after  so 
long.  So  you  decide  to  wait,  just  wait 
there  on  the  corner  'til  she  comes  out. 
She's  got  to  come  back  this  way  some- 
time. Maybe  she's  visiting  someone  and 
she'll  just  be  there  a  few  minutes. 

Of  course,  the  babe — no,  you  can't 
call  her  that.  Too  vulgar  for  a  sweet 
little  number  like  that.  Angel,  that's 
better.  Or  Angel  Face.  Well,  Angel  Face 
might  work  down  that  way.  Might  even 
be  a  salesgirl  in  one  of  those  little 
neighborhood  shops  that  sprang  up 
while  you  were  gone.  But  no  matter 
why  she  was  on  that  block  she'd  have 
to  come  back  this  way,  you  tell  your- 
self. It  had  to  work  out  that  way.  After 


By 

SHIRLEY  MAIVIV 


like  you  size  up  a  horse  before  the  race 
starts. 

She's  not  the  tall  glamorous  type. 
She's  sort  of  short,  and  not  up  to  Grable 
stock,  either.  But  there's  a  crazy  sort  of 
hurt  softness  in  her  eyes,  and  you're 
not  sure,  but  you  think  you  can  spot  a 
quarter  inch  shell  built  around  her. 
And  suddenly,  while  you're  thinking, 
she  walks  away,  and  there's  something 
deliberate  and  graceful  about  that 
walk — ^like  a  ballerina. 

Well,  you're  thinking,  that's  my  girl. 
There's  a  dream  I've  been  having  for 
twenty  years  now,  and  never  expected 
to  meet  in  the  flesh.  Just  that  brief  sizing 
up,  but — well,  you  just  know  it  some- 
how. It's  her.  The  girl  of  your  dreams. 


never  been  there  at  all.  You  sort  of 
doubt  yourself  for  a  minute.  You  won- 
der, but  then  you  let  it  go.  It's  20/20 
and  no  optical  illusions,  so  you  stand 
there  wondering  what  to  do  next. 

And  you  decide  knocking  on  every 
door  wouldn't  be  such  a  hot  idea.  "Par- 


A  Short  Short  Story 
Complete  on 
These  Two  Pages 


a  lifetime  of  snake-eyes,  you  had  to  roll 
a  "natural"  once.  Just  once  the  dice 
had  to  roll  your  way. 

So  you  stand  there  waiting  like  an 
autograph  hound  waiting  for  a  celeb, 
and  then  your  right  leg  begins  to  throb 
again,  so  you  try  standing  on  one  foot, 
but  your  balance  isn't  what  it  used  to  be. 
You're  beginning  to  wish  like  the  devil 
there'd  be  a  bench  or  some  grass,  but 
there's  only  one  place  to  sit,  and  that's 
the  curb.  A  couple  of  cars  stop,  but  you 
give  them  the  send-on,  and  some  swank 
Hollywood  stuff  comes  your  way,  and 
you  get  an  ice-stare,  but  you  freeze  right 
back. 

Funny,  isn't  it?  Like  some  grammar 
school  runt,  a  punk  kid  who  reads  King 
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He  saw  her  on  a  street  corner. 


the  girl  he  had  dreamed  about* 
And  then  she  was  gone..* 


Arthur  and  believes  it,  or  like  believing 
in  fairy  tales.  "What  are  you  doing  here 
my  friend?"  the  fairy  Godmother  asks. 
"Waiting  for  a  dream,"  you  tell  her,  and 
the  old  lady  smiles  and  goes  on.  Or  like 
some  stupid  sentimental  song,  the  kind 
Frankie  sings.  You  used  to  laugh  up 
your  sleeve  at  those  insipid  lyrics,  but 
now  you  only  get  the  echo. 

Right  on  that  block.  Her.  You  live  on 
that  block,  too;  832  Harvard.  She  just 
happens  to  move  in  your  vicinity  for  a 
minute,  and  "wowie,  you're  shot.  You've 
made  the  rounds  from  Maine  to  Mexico, 
and  now  you're  spotting  what  you've 
been  looking  for  in  your  own  city. 


You  gknce  at  your  watch  and  you've 
been  waiting  five  hours  and  it's  getting 
dark,  and  you  think  you're  getting  a  few 
calluses  where  you  never  had  time  to  get 
them  before,  so  you  think  it's  about  time 
to  quit.  It's  all  over  before  it  begins,  and 
there  is  no  use  trying.  And  it  makes  you 
sort  of  sick  inside,  a  special  nausea 
that's  churned  in  your  heart. 

And  so  you  turn  back  home.  Nobody's 
there,  and  you  just  sit  there  in  the  chair 
with  the  radio  on,  and  something  sweet 
and  mellow  coming  through,  something 
to  remind  you  of  what  you  haven't  got. 
And  the  doorbell  rings,  so  you  get  up 
and  answer  it. 


"Hello  there,"  she  say^.  "How  long 
have  you  been  home?"  And  her  voice  is 
low,  and  warm,  and  fits  her,  her  body 
and  her  eyes,  and  her  hair  . . .  the  dream 
again — ^Angel  Face. 

"I  was  just  coming  in  to  borrow  some 
sugar,"  she  tells  you,  and  you  think 
"Oh,  Angel,  it'd  be  sacrilegious."  And 
she  takes  ycur  hand,  and  presses  it,  and 
tells  you,  "Four  years.  It's  a  long  time. 
I'm  so  glad  you're  okay,  Jerry." 

"Do  I  know  you?"  you're  asking,  in- 
credulous like. 

"Perhaps  I've  changed,"  she  laughs. 
"I'm  the  little  girl  next  door,  remem- 
ber?" 

No,  you  don't  remember.  But  that 
doesn't  matter.  Nothing  matters  now 
except — ^you're  looking  at  her  . .  .  Angel 
Face  .  .  .  your  own  special  dream. 
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Meet  Mrs.  W.  G.  Craven  of  North  Carolina, 
Whose  28  Years'  Work  for  Servicemen 
Brought  Her  to  the  Auxiliary  Presidency 

Twenty-eight  years  of  service  to  war  vet- 
erans and  their  families  were  climaxed  in 
Chicago  last  November  when  Mrs,  Walter 
G.  (Jennie  Grier  Erwin)  Craven  of  Char- 
lotte, N.  C,  was  elected  National  Pres- 
ident of  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary. 

Mrs.  Craven  left  college  in  1917  for 
duty  with  the  Red  Cross,  an  assignment 
that  carried  her  to  military  hospitals  on 
the  mainland  and  a  tour  of  duty  at  San 
Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 

During  this  service  she  first  became 
acquainted  with  the  problems  peculiar  to 
service  men  and  their  families.  In  the 
years  since  then  she  has  devoted  more  and 
more  time  and  effort  to  the  service  phase 
of  Legion  and  Auxiliary  work. 

A  native  of  Mecklenburg  County,  North 
Carolina,  she  was  a  daughter  of  the  late 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  G.  Erwin  and  was  born 
in  the  old  family  home  of  her  mother — 
a  part  of  a  3,000-acre  land  grant  from  the 
British  crown  to  her  forefathers. 

Her  early  life  was  spent  on  the  farm. 
"I  often  think,"  she  says,  "of  the  old 
home  .  .  .  The  great  old  house,  the  majes- 
tic cedars,  the  colorful  lilacs  and  the 
lovely  yellow  roses  that  bloomed  in  such 
profusion." 

Her  'teen  years  were  uneventful.  She 
attended  public  schools  and  Elizabeth  Col- 
lege in  Charlotte.  Before  she  completed 
her  college  courses  World  War  I  began 
and  she  immediately  volunteered  for  serv- 
ice with  the  Red  Cross  and  received  an 
appointment  serving  at  army  hospitals 
until  1919.  Her  brother,  W.  G.  Erwin,  Jr.. 
was  serving  in  the  Army  during  the  same 
period. 

In  1921  she  married  Major  (later 
Lieutenant    {Continued    on    page  37) 
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Young  Roland  Sink  threatens 
Les  MacMitchell's  crown,  but  all  through  the  war  naval 
service  kept  them  apart.  Now  track  fans  look  forward  to  a 
series  of  duels  that  may  lead  to  the  four-minute  mile 


There  is  a  young  mile  runner  in  the 
U.S.A.  who  is  in  a  strange  situation. 
His  name  is  Roland  Sink,  and  as  of 
June  1  he  had  won  84  straight  mile 
races.  He  won  the  National  AAU  "metric 
mile"'  championship  in  1945  and  last 
December  received  an  award  as  the 
outstanding  track  and  field  performer 
of  1945.  To  top  that  off,  Sink  was  named 
by  Dean  Cromwell,  Southern  Cali- 
fornia's track  coach  and  maker  of 
champions,  as  the  logical  American  to 
run  the  four  minute  mile.  But  as  this 
article  went  to  press  Sink  had  never 
run  a  race  against  Leslie  MacMitchell, 
who  ranks  officially  and  unofficially  as 
America's  top  miler. 

Young  Sink,  a  bandy-legged  little 
package  of  distance  dynamite,  usurped 
headlines- — and  championships — while 
Navy  Lieut.  Leslie  MacMitchell  fought 
through  the  South  Pacific.  The  kid,  just 
turned  20,  mopped  up  every  race  he 
entered  in  a  wartime  scramble  that  be- 
came more  scrambled.  By  the  time  Mac- 
Mitchell came  out  of  the  Pacific  and  into 
mufti  the  Navy  had  snatched  up  Sink. 
Last  winter  civilian  MacMitchell  won 
eight  of  nine  indoor  mile  races  he  en- 
tered, and  lost  the  ninth  in  Chicago  when 
he  fell  in  a  last-lap  tangle.  All  this  time 
Roland  Sink  was  sweating  out  Navy 
duties. 

Both  Sink  and  MacMitchell  have  stood 
track  fans  on  their  ears  for  the  past  six 
seasons,  and  as  June  1946,  rolled  around 
there  was  a  chance  they  would  clash  in 
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the  Compton  (California)  Relays, 
the  first  Saturday  in  June,  and  in 
the  National  AAU  Championships 
at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  June  28-29. 
Since  these  would  be  Sink's  first 
post-war  races,  the  advance  dope 
gave  MacMitchell  the  edge  in  the 
initial  contests  of  a  rivalry  with  a 
future. 

Today  six-foot  MacMitchell,  for- 
mer NYU  great,  and  five-foot, 
seven-inch  Sink  have  been  tabbed 
America's  two  top  1500-meter 
candidates  for  the  1948  Olympic 
games  in  London.  What's  more, 
they  stand  as  America's  bulwark 
against  whatever  Scandinavians 
arise  to  replace  Haag  and  Anders- 
sen  (who  have  lost  their  amateur 
standing)  in  the  race  between  fliesh 
and  blood  and  what  the  sages  once 
scoffed  at  as  impossible — the  four- 
minute  mile.  Only  time  (two  full 
racing  seasons)  will  tell  whetluT 
the  young  Sink  or  the  veteran  Mar- 
Mitchell  will  be  top-dog  of  Ameri- 
ca's cinder-path,  but  youth  is  on 
Sink's  side,  for  he  is  five  years 
MacMitchell's  junior.  Either  way, 
America  will  be  well  represented. 
{Continued  on  next  page) 
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THE  Japs  in  the  late  war  were  not 
the  first  to  employ  "suicide"  tac- 
tics against  an  enemy.  And  their 
two-man  submarines  are  reminiscent 
of  the  first  "successful"  sub  employed 
during  time  of  war,  when,  more  than 
80  years  ago,  the  1240-ton  USS 
Housatonic  was  sunk  by  the  tiny 
Confederate  submarine  H.  L.  Hund- 
ley. 

Originally  christened  The  Ameri- 
can Diver,  this  cigar-shaped  Con- 
federate sub,  only  20  feet  long, 
feet  wide  and  5  feet  deep,  was  built 
of  iron,  at  Mobile.  It  was  operated 
by  hand  power.  Eight  men,  seated 
one  behind  the  other,  turned  the 
crank  of  the  propeller  shaft.  It  con- 
tained air  enough  to  last  only  about 
half  an  hour. 

When  The  American  Diver  was 
completed  it  was  taken  on  three  ex- 
perimental cruises  in  Mobile  Bay. 
On  each  trip  it  sank  to  the  bottom, 
and  each  time  eight  men  lost  their 
lives.  Finally  it  was  shipped,  aboard 
a  flat  car,  to  Charleston.  On  its 
first  trial  cruise  there,  because  it 
had  no  conning  tower,  the  hatch- 
ways were  left  open  so  Lieutenant 
Payne,  the  steersman,  might  see.  The 
wash  from  a  passing  steamer  poured 
down  the  hatchway,  and  only  Lieu- 
tenant Payne  could  save  himself  be- 
fore the  vessel  went  to  the  bottom, 
drowning  the  other  members  of  the 
crew. 

Several  weeks  later  the  sub  was 
raised.  Lieutenant  Payne  took  her  on 
another  trial  trip.  This  time  a  sudden 
squall  sunk  her,  and  only  the  Lieu- 
tenant and  two  of  his  men  escaped. 
The  sub  was  again  raised  and  Lieu- 


tenant Payne  essayed  a  third  trip, 
only  to  be  capsized,  with  the  loss  of 
his  crew.  After  being  raised  once 
more  an  attempt  was  made  to  nav- 
igate beneath  the  surface.  However, 
the  nose  of  the  sub  stuck  fast  in  the 
mud  of  the  bottom  and  the  entire 
crew  perished. 

A  fifth  trial  likewise  ended  in 
disaster,  because  the  sub  became  en- 
tangled with  the  cable  of  an  an- 
chored vessel  and  could  not  be  re- 
leased before  the  crew  suffocated. 
On  this  trip  Captain  H.  L.  Hundley, 
the  designer,  was  aboard.  When 
raised  once  more  the  submarine  was 
rechristened  H.  L.  Hundley  to  honor 
his  memory. 

Although  the  sub's  victims  at 
Charleston  now  numbered  35,  in 
addition  to  the  24  at  Mobile,  a 
sixth  crew  eagerly  volunteered  when 
General  Beauregard  ordered  that 
experiments  cease  and  an  attack  be 
made  against  the  enemy.  On  the  eve- 
ning of  February  17,  1864,  the  little 
sub,  with  Lieutenant  Dixon  in  com- 
mand, stole  out  into  Charleston  har- 
bor and  proceeded  toward  the 
Housatonic  where  she  lay  moored. 
The  spar  torpedo  carried  by  the 
Hundley  struck  the  warship  and  ex- 
ploded her  magazine,  with  a  blinding 
flash  and  a  tremendous  roar.  The 
big  vessel  settled  to  the  bottom, 
carrying  the  little  sub  and  its  crew 
with  it.  Only  five  lives  were  lost 
aboard  the  Housatonic.  Divers  sent 
down  after  the  war  found  the  bow 
of  the  Confederate  submarine  point- 
ing straight  toward  the  hull  of  the 
Federal  battleship.  —  By  Ashton 
Chapman. 


"Your  Honor,  ihe  defense  resfs" 


MILER  OF  TOMORROW? 

{Continued  from  page  27) 

MacMitchell,  cheated  of  an  Olympic 
attempt  in  the  past  by  the  war,  has  let  no 
grass  grow  under  his  feet.  The  160-pound 
star's  concentration  on  running  even  while 
serving  aboard  navy  cruisers  is  more 
ample  testimony  to  his  fetish  for  remain- 
ing in  top  shape. 

It  was  off  to  the  races  whenever  Mac- 
Mitchell's  ship  dropped  anchor  in  the 
Pacific.  In  the  blistering  sun  at  Manus,  in 
the  Admiralties,  while  his  ship  was  in  dry- 
dock,  the  black-haired  ace  cantered  up  and 
down  the  beach  day  after  day,  increasing 
speed  and  distance  as  he  got  the  feel  of 
the  surface,  while  his  shipmates  barely 
found  enough  energy  in  the  boiling  climate 
to  get  to  the  shade  of  the  nearest  palm, 
or  to  hitch-hike  to  the  beer  hall  for  a  cool- 
ing draught.  Mac  even  worked  out  by 
running  up  and  down  the  steel  deck  of  his 
ship  at  sea. 

Out  of  the  Navy  and  back  in  civvies  late 
in  1945,  Les  really  went  to  work.  The  1941 
AAU  and  NCAA  champ  looked  at  his  dust- 
covered  trophies,  and  then  began  training. 
His  early  triumphs  were  far  behind,  and 
track  fans  wondered  if  the  master  miler 
could  recapture  his  pre-war  form,  and 
received  an  emphatic  yes  in  answer. 

Les  miled  away  any  spare  time  from  his 
assistant  registrar  duties  at  NYU,  running 
as  much  as  40  miles  a  week  to  regain 
stamina  and  pace.  Cross-country,  outdoor 
and  indoor  workouts  all  went  onto  his 
training  timetable.  Dividends  came  in  the 
shape  of  indoor  mile  victories,  eight  of 
them  in  a  row,  and  then  the  crucial  spill 
that  blemished  his  record  in  the  tail-end 
race  of  the  season. 

Early  in  the  morning  after  each  of  these 
victories,  a  sandy-headed  little  fellow  on 
Navy  duty  in  California  rushed  out  to  buy 
all  the  newspapers  to  read  about  Mac- 
Mitchell.  Young  Roland  Sink  was  im- 
pressed by  that  string  of  triumphs,  even 
though  his  own  series  of  wins  stood  at 
the  amazing  total  of  eighty-four.  Mac- 
Mitchell  had  not  run  in  any  of  the  eighty- 
four  races.  A  lot  of  nice  things  had  been 
said  about  Sink,  but  he  hadn't  raced  raven- 
haired  Les.  He  expected  his  discharge  by 
June.  Perhaps  it  would  come  in  time  for 
him  to  be  ready  on  June  28-29  for  the 
National  Championship  at  San  Antonio — 
and  Leslie  the  Great.  Getting  out  of  uni- 
form would  mean  getting  into  a  battle. 
When  you  read  this  the  meet  will  be  recent 
history. 

Even  if  he  fails  in  his  first  post-war 
races,  the  spiked-shoe  industry  sees  a 
bright  future  for  the  135-pound  South 
Pasadena  athlete. 

"He  possesses  enough  speed,  pace  and 
sprint  wallop  to  become  one  of  America's 
leading  milers  of  all  time,"  said  Greg  Rice, 
pre-war  two-mile  titan. 

Gil  Dodds,  chunky  holder  of  the  world's 
indoor  mile  record,  worked  out  with  Sink 
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Auto-Lile  spark  plugs  are  designed  by  the  same  engineers 
who  design  complete  electrical  systems  for  leading  ears 
and  trucks.  This  specialized  engineering  experience  is  one 
reason  why  money  cannot  buy  a  better  spark  plug.  A  com- 
plete set  of  ignition  engineered  Auto-Lite  spark  plugs  in 
your  car,  helps  give  you  quick  starts,  and  full  mileage  from 
every  gallon  of  gas.  So  switch  to  Auto-Lite  when  faulty 
spark  plugs  need  replacing.  See  the  friendly  Auto-Lite  Spark 
Plug  Dealer  in  your  neighborhood  today. 

THE    ELECTRIC     AUTO-LITE  COMPANY 

Toronto  1,  Ontario  Toledo  1,  Ohio 


AUTO-LITE  SPARK 


 ifinuing  tests  plus  35  years*  experience  design- 
ing complete  ignition  systems,  enoblo  Auto-lite 
ignition  engineers  to  maintain  one  liigh  standard 
•  quality  in  every  Auto-Lite  spark  plug. 


here's  ourYacation! 

Easy  is  right!  This  is  no  year  to  be  careless 
with  anything  as  precious  as  an  Evinrude! 
Whether  it  is  a  shiny  new  '46  model  or  a 
faithful  old-timer,  vacation  days  are  twice  the 
fun  when  there's  an  Evinrude  to  speed  you 
to  inviting  shores,  or  scud  the  miles  to  fishing 
spots  far  beyond  the  range  of  oars ! 

See  your  Evinrude  dealer.  Look  for  his  name  in 
the  classified  telephone  directory  under  "Out- 
board Motors".  Most  complete  range  of  models, 
from  lightest  Evinrudes  to  thrilling  four-cylin- 
der motors.  All  offer  the  starting  sureness, 
operating  ease  and  rugged  stamina  perfected 
through  37  years  of  building  fine  outboards ! 

EVINRUDE  CATALOG  FREEI 

Tells  you  all  the  Evinrude  features, 
gives  helpful  information  on  suit- 
able boats,  speeds,  etc.  Free.  Ad- 
dress, EVINRUDE  MOTORS,  5288 
N.  27th  Street,  Milwaukee  9,  Wis. 

In  Canada: 
Ei  inriidc  Motors,  Peterboro,  Ontario 

EVINRUDE 


OUTBOARD  MOTORS 


several  times.  He,  too,  believes  Roland  is 
an  unstoppable  Sink.  "He  looks  great,"  the 
epistle-packin'  parson  exclaimed.  "Why, 
the  boy  has  wonderful  potentialities.  What 
can  stop  him?" 

Dean  Cromwell  had  Roland  for  a  full 
season  at  Southern  California.  At  that 
time  Dean  tabbed  him  as  the  lad  to  hit 
four-minutes  if  any  American  does. 

Sink  got  started  traveling  fast  on  his 
feet  during  his  grammar  school  days  in 
South  Pasadena,  after  the  Sink  family 
had  moved  away  from  his  Columbus, 
Nebraska,  birthplace.  He  liked  to  spend 
his  home-from-scliool  bus  fare  on  candy, 
then  walk  liome.  His  mother  caught  up 
with  this  habit  one  day  when  the  boy  ar- 
rived home  much  later  than  the  bus.  Ro- 
land fixed  that  up  by  buying  the  candy 
as  usual,  then  racing  the  bus  home.  It  was 
a  three-mile  race  every  day.  The  bus  was 
slow,  as  buses  go,  and  made  frequent  stops, 
but  it  had  a  lot  of  stamina.  By  developing 
his  own  stamina  and  beating  the  bus  on 
pick-up,  young  Roland  soon  was  winning 
a  private  three-mile  grind  every  school  day. 
He  learned  to  like  this  as  much  as  he  did 
candy — so  he  turned  out  for  the  Fairfax 
High  School  track  team  when  he  gradu- 
ated from  the  eighth  grade.  Almost  im- 
mediately he  started  building  up  a  string 
of  footracing  achievements  that  are  miracu- 
lous at  the  high-school  level.  In  his  sopho- 
more year  in  high  school  he  ran  a  4:34 
mile  at  South  Pasadena  high,  and  that  day 
began  the  winning  streak  that  stretched 
to  84  straight  at  this  writing.  The  4:34  won 
him  the  all-Southern  California  title,  and 
later  the  all-state  championship,  which  is 
based  on  the  fastest  prep-school  time  of 
the  season.  When  he  graduated  he  had 
eighteen  races,  eighteen  victories  and  three 
school  records  under  his  belt. 

He  was  clocked  in  2:00.9  for  the  half- 
mile  and  4:21.4  for  the  mile.  He  finished 
seven  mile  races  under  4:29,  an  amazing 
record  for  a  16-year-old.  Nine  of  his  mile 
clockings  shattered  the  existing  record. 

Although  that  4:21.4  was  his  fastest 
schoolboy  clocking,  it  was  also  his  biggest 
disappointment.  He  was  nervous  the  day  of 
the  race  because  he  had  lost  his  track 
shoes  and  had  to  compete  in  borrowed 
brogans.  Then,  unaware  they  were  runiiing 
in  staggered  lanes,  he  burned  through  his 
first  quarter  in  58  seconds.  But  the  bandy- 
legged youngster  came  home  16.6  seconds 
ahead  of  the  second  man,  and  missed  the 
national  high  school  record  by  one-tenth 
second. 

This  was  in  1943.  Roland's  classmates, 
proud  of  the  gritty  little  distance  star, 
pooled  money  to  send  Sink  and  his  coach, 
Frank  Williamson,  to  the  National  AAU 
meet  for  the  1500  meters  (just  short  of  a 
mile)  Junior  Championship.  The  whole 
town  turned  out  to  welcome  him  back 
home,  for  the  local  boy  had  steamed  past 
six  runners  in  the  final  furlong  to  cop  the 
junior  crown. 

Roland  liked  running  that  way,  and  de- 
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cided  he  could  win  races  and  break  records 
by  hanging  back  a  little  for  a  final  kick. 
For  him  the  formula  has  worked. 

He  went  to  USC  as  a  college  freshman, 
and  in  a  year,  out  of  a  shambles  of  new 
school  freshman  records  at  the  mile,  half- 
mile,  and  two-mile,  his  4:17.7  mile  stood 
out  spectacularly.  During  that  first  year  he 
enlisted  in  the  Naval  V-12  program  and, 
because  of  service  duties,  was  unable  to 
compete  in  the  National  AAU  meet — so  he 
settled  for  the  California  collegiate  mark 
and  the  long-standing  USC-Occidental  meet 
record. 

The  1944-45  indoor  season  found  Sink 
at  Harvard  in  the  Officers'  Supply  School: 
He  was  not  in  competition  that  indoor 
season  when  Jim  Raflerty  of  the  New  York 
Athletic  Club  romped  through  the  indoor 
mile  races  unbeaten.  But  Rafferty  showed 
up  for  an  "exhibition"  race  at  Andover, 
and  Sink  cut  loose  with  a  60-second  final 
quarter  to  win.  Sink  became  a  little  better 
known  when  he  won  the  New  England 
AAU  mile  in  4:17  in  a  pouring  rain,  and 
hung  up  the  fastest  outdoor  mile  of  the 
1945  season. 

And  then  he  scored  a  huge  upset  in  the 
1945  Senior  AAU  1500  meter  champion- 
ships by  beating  Rafferty  again,  as  well 
as  Tommy  Quinn,  Rudy  Simms  and  others. 
His  was  a  beautifully  paced  3:58.4  per- 
formance. Navy  duties  took  him  off  the 
cinder  path  then.  Six  months  later  the 
Navy  released  MacMitchell,  who  quickly 
proved  that  nobody  but  Sink  could  beat 
him,  if,  indeed.  Sink  could. 

Ask  Sink  his  prime  ambition  and  he 
will  quickly  say,  "To  win  the  Olympic 
1500  meters  for  the  United  States." 

Ask  him  about  the  possibilities  of  a 
four-minute  mile  and  he  says.  "Not  only 
do  I  think  some  day  we'll  have  a  four- 
minute  mile,  but  I  think  it  might  even 
be  lowered  to  3:58." 


"Don't  bother  fumbim'  for  a  polite  term; 
frankly,  I'rr)  a  bum" 
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WHAT  PRICE  VACATIONS? 


kind  of  fishing 


HORROCKS 
IBBOTSON 

UTICA,  N.Y. 

Manufacturers  of  the  largest  line 
of  fishing  tackle  in  the  world. 
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coming  back  to  its  own.  New  tires  are  on 
sale  and  gasoline  is  no  longer  rationed.  The 
big  upsurge  in  domestic  travel  is  expected 
to  begin  this  summer.  In  fact,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Travel  Officials  has 
designated  June  1946  to  June  1947  as 
"Victory  Vacation  Year." 

Before  the  war  travel  was  truly  a  big 
business  in  America.  It  grossed  more  than 
six  billions  of  dollars  annually.  In  good 
years,  says  Franklin  M.  Reck  in  his  new 
book,  A  Car  Traveling  People,  it  was  not 
unusual  for  52,000,000  people  using  15,- 
000,000  cars  to  tour  the  country.  In  July 
1940,  our  national  parks  attracted  nearly 
3,000,000  people.  Now  America  is  getting 
ready  to  take  to  the  highroads,  the  sky- 
ways and  the  seaplanes  again.  A  terrific 
boom  in  travel  is  beginning.  By  1950,  pre- 
dict some  travel  agents,  the  travel  business 
will  gross  at  least  12  billions  annually. 

If  you  listen  to  everyday  table  talk  and 
check  recent  surveys  you'll  find  California 
and  the  Pacific  Northwest  are  the  No.  1 
domestic  travel  preference.  The  Rocky 
Mountain  states  and  New  England  rank 
second  and  third.  Mexico  is  top  choice  in 
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the  places  just  outside  of  the  U.  S.  The 
Canadian  Rockies,  Alaska,  Cuba,  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico  are  not  far  behind  in  the 
travel  popularity  polls.  Packaged  tours 
are  being  made  available  to  practically 
everywhere  in  this  hemisphere.  Many  a 
traveler  will  find  a  vacation,  wrapped  in  a 
single  package  and  for  sale  at  a  single  all- 
inclusive  price,  the  answer  to  his  dreams. 

Before  the  war,  many  tours  were 
available  on  credit  plans.  The  package 
vacation  will  soon  include  this  feature. 
These  budget  terms  will  probably  be 
similar  to  the  plan  of  Thomas  W.  Cook  & 
Son  used  before  the  war.  The  Cook  plan 
required  no  down  payment  and  a  $200 
trip,  for  instance,  could  be  purchased  with 
12  monthly  payments  of  $17.84  while  a 
$300  tour  could  be  purchased  with  12 
monthly  payments  of  $26.75, 

It  may  not  be  possible,  in  this  initial 
postwar  year,  for  many  a  veteran  to  take 
much  time  from  his  new  job.  He  may  have 
had  to  spend  his  savings  or  war  bonds  to 
establish  a  home  for  his  family  or  the 
savings,  plus  a  GI  loan,  might  have  been 
used  to  go  into  business.  But,  like  the  rest 


NEW  LIGHT  ON  LINCOLN? 

IN  JUST  another  year  the  solution  to  one  of  the  perplexing  questions  in 
American  history  will  be  revealed  when  the  private  papers  of  Abraham 
Lincoln — long  impounded  in  the  Library  of  Congress — are  opened  and  made 
available.  July  26,  1947,  is  the  date  involuntarily  fixed  by  Robert  Todd 
Lincoln,  last  surviving  son — the  21st  anniversary  of  his  death — when  the 
10,000  letters  and  documents  filed  in  126  boxes  now  locked  and  sealed  in 
great  treasure  chests  will  be  released  from  the  Library  vaults.  Then,  probably, 
we  will  have  the  last  word  on  the  Civil  War  President. 

The  content  of  the  collection  is  a  mystery  that  has  haunted  Lincoln  students 
for  more  than  half  a  century — and  how  the  papers  came  to  be  lodged  in  the 
Library  is  a  long  story.  For  reasons  unknown,  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  was  un- 
willing to  permit  examination  of  his  father's  papers;  and  as  he  came  toward 
the  end  of  a  long  life  determined  to  destroy  the  entire  lot.  His  attitude  gave 
rise  to  much  speculation  which  will  not  be  stilled  until  the  papers  are  opened 
and  thoroughly  sifted. 

Word  got  around  that  the  papers  were  being  sorted  by  the  son  and  that  some 
were  being  burned.  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  among  others,  protested  the 
decision,  asserting  that  the  papers  belonged  to  the  Nation,  and  induced  Robert 
Lincoln  to  place  them  in  the  Library  with  restriction  as  to  use.  Though 
received  by  the  Library  in  1919  it  was  not  until  1923  that  Robert  Todd  Lincoln 
surrendered  ownership,  stipulating  that  the  boxes  were  not  to  be  opened  until 
21  years  after  his  death.  He  died  at  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  July  26, 1926. 

What  grave  secrets  are  sealed  in  the  Lincoln  papers?  Is  there  an,  answer 
to  the  charge  that  members  of  Lincoln's  cabinet  conspired  against  him  to  the 
point  of  an  assassination  plot?  Will  the  facts  of  Lincoln's  parentage  be  made 
crystal  clear?  Will  the  more  hopeful  find  verification  of  the  Ann  Rutledge 
story?  Will  new  biographies  be  necessary  in  the  light  of  revealed  secrets 
long  locked  in  private  letters? 

Informed  Lincoln  students  believe  there  will  be  no  startling  revelations. 
Dr.  Herbert  Putnam,  who  received  the  papers  for  the  Library,  years  ago 
gave  his  opinion  that  the  letters  contain  nothing  that  will  cause  the  American 
people  to  change  or  condition  their  attitude  toward  President  Lincoln.  Others 
have  expressed  the  belief  that  no  family  or  official  skeletons  will  jump  from 
the  chests. 

Why,  then,  did  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  seek  to  destroy  the  records? — By 
Boyd  B.  Stuth- 
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of  us.  lie'll  want  a  vacation  this  year — 
even  if  it's  only  a  quick,  short  trip  away 
from  familiar  surroundings.  There  are 
package  tours  designed  for  him  and  his 
family  as  well  as  packaged  vacations  for 
the  single  man  or  woman. 

Provided  that  the  ships,  which  have  been 
busy  for  Uncle  Sam,  are  returned  in  time 
to  be  outfitted  for  the  summer  tours  one 
of  the  most  attractive  little  package  tours 
will  include  five  days  in  historic  Virginia. 
A  family  or  two  might  arrange,  if  they 
lived  in  or  near  New  York  City,  to  leave 
New  York  by  sea,  disembark  at  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  and  travel  to  Virginia  Beach  to 
spend  three  days  and  two  nights  at  a 
fashionable  hotel,  all  expenses  paid — for 
a  total  of  about  $85.  Or  the  same  family 
for  a  total  of  about  $65  might  enjoy  600 
miles  of  sea  cruising  from  New  York  and 
a  night  and  two  days  at  a  hotel  in  Old 
Point  Comfort,  Virginia.  These  prices  do 
not  include  the  15  percent  travel  tax. 

Great  Lakes  cruises  are  already  attrac- 
tive items  on  the  package  vacation  shelf. 
For  an  all-inclusive  price  of  $70  a  traveler 
can  arrange  to  leave  either  Detroit  or 
Buffalo  for  a  one-week  steamer  cruise  that 
includes  stops  in  Quebec,  Montreal  and  the 
Thousand  Islands.  The  $70  includes 
everything. 

IVyffOST  of  the  Mexico  tours  are  in  the 
'^'^  higher  price  brackets,  but  an  enter- 
prising New  York  travel  agency  has  ar- 
ranged a  package  tour  which  will  provide 
18  days  for  $98  plus  tax.  The  travel  would 
be  by  bus  (five  and  a  half  days  each  way) 
and  arriving  in  Mexico  City  the  tourist 
would  be  quartered  at  a  boarding  house 
with  meals  provided.  The  stay  in  Mexico 
City  would  give  him  plenty  of  opportunity 
to  sightsee  as  he  pleased. 

United  Air  Lines  is  arranging  through 
travel  agents  for  a  New  Yorker  to  fly  to 
Denver  and  spend  a  week  at  a  Rocky 
Mountain  dude  ranch,  all  expenses  paid 
including  the  use  of  a  horse,  for  slightly 
over  $200.  It  has  also  arranged  for  a  $250 
package  tour  of  eight  days  from  Los  An- 
geles to  Vancouver,  including  stops  in 
Jasper  National  Park,  the  Canadian  Rock- 
ies and  a  trip  along  the  Columbia  highway. 

Bermuda  is  again  open  to  pleasure 
travelers  and  vacationers.  Passports  are  no 
longer  necessary.  From  New  York  Pan 
American  C-54s  fly  to  the  island  paradise 
in  a  little  more  than  three  hours.  A  four- 
day  weekend.  Friday  to  Monday,  ranges 
from  $186  to  $194  all  expenses  paid.  A 
week's  package  vacation  would  cost  $219, 
ten  days  $252  and  twelve  days  $274. 

Probably  the  most  expensive  package 
vacation  to  be  offered  this  year  is  the  $2100 
package  tour  of  45  days  which  will  take 
the  traveler  1700  miles  by  air  all  over 
South  America.  This  tour,  arranged  by 
American  Express,  features  visits  to  Mex- 
ico. Guatemala,  Balboa,  Canal  Zone, 
Peru,  Chile,  Argentine,  Uruguay,  Brazil, 
Trinidad,  Cuba  and  Yucatan. 
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Here's  the  modem  way  to  kill  house- 
hold insects . . .  originally  developed 
to  protect  the  Armed  Forces  against 
disease-carrying  flies,  mosquitoes,  and  other  insects — 
now  improved  for  home  use.  The  Bridgeport  Brass 
Aer-a-sol  Bomb  is  convenient,  easy  to  use.  and  effective. 
It's  the  self-dispensing,  multi-purpose  insecticide  that 
kills  flies,  mosquitoes,  ants,  roaches,  waterbugs,  bedbugs, 
moths  and  similar  insects. 

The  Bridgeport  Brass  Aer-a-sol  Bomb  contains  both 
DDT  and  Pyrethrum.  A  6  to  8  seconds'  spray  rids  the 
average  room  of  flies  and  mosquitoes.  It  is  always 
ready  for  instant  use!  Available  in  refillable  and  non- 
reftllable  types. 

Get  your  genuine  Bridgeport  Aer-a-sol  Insecticide 
Bomb,  in  the  distinctive  Blue  Container  now,  at  your 

 ffioiiiiiw>>.         drug,  hardware,  grocery,  variety. 

/^'•*  •ff  °'nSv  °''  department  store.  Throw  away 
*^  Cuaranleed  by  your  fly  swatter  and  enjoy  new 

^Good  Housekeeping J      freedom  from  dangerous  insect 
pests. 


«5,000.00  CASH  PRIZES! 

Bridgeport  Brass  Company  is  sponsoring  a 
special  $5,000.00  Prize  Contest  (first  prize 
$2,000.00  cash!)  to  acquaint  more  people  with 
this  new  way  of  combatting  common  household 
insect  pests.  You  can  get  full  information, 
contest  rules  and  Official  Contest  Entry  Blanks 
from  your  dealer  now!  Contest  closes^  July 
I5th,  1946.  Get  your  entry  blank  and 
plan  to  win  one  of  these  cash  prizes. 


BRIDGEPORT  BRASS 

BRIDGEPORT  BRASS  COMPANY,  BRIDGEPORT  2,  CONN. 


''New  shoes...  and  KIWI 
too!" 

'7  see  you've 
got  the  Tight 
idea  about 
shoe  polish." 

"Well.  I've 
been  using 
KIWI  since  I 
was  shipped 
to  England  in 
'42.  Wonder- 
iul  stuff.  Easy  to  put  on,  covers  nicks 
and  scratches,  shines  up  to  a  smart, 
mellow  glovf." 

"That's  because  its  rich  waxes  get 
right  down  into  the  pores  of  the 
leather.  Good  shoes  like  these  de- 
serve good  polish.  Shall  I  wrap  up 
a  tin  with  your  new  oxfords?" 

"You  bet.  Dark  tan,  please.  This  is 
my  lucky  day." 

KIWI  DARK  TAN 

LIGHT  TAN  •  MAHOGANY  •  OXBLOOD 

The  ORIGINAL  Cnglish  STAIN  shoe  poffsnes. 
KIWI  BLACK •  Brown>Tan  •  Transpurent  (Neartral) 

NON-STAIN  SHOE  POLISHES 

LYONS  &  CO. 

120  Duane  Sf. 
Nev/  York  7 
sole  U.  S.  Distributors 


AGAIH!  BELTOHE  REDUCES  SIZE  OF 

Amazingly  Improved  Hearing  Aid 


New 
Revolutionary 


one 


WIONOPAC 


Amazing  "X-Celi"  out-performs 
units  5  times  its  size!  All  one  unit — 
no  cumbersome  separate  battery 
pack — no  battery  wire  nuisance — no 
"harness."  Comfort-Curv  design  — 
wafer-thin  case!  Increased  power 
gives  better  hearing  under  all  con- 
ditions. Ever-level  full  tones  bring 
back  clear,  lifelike  hearing.  Find  out 
WHY  there  are  more  Beltone  one- 
unit  Hearing  Aids  in  use  than  all 
others  combined. 

BELTONE  HEARING  AID  CO. 

1450  W.  19th  St.,  Chicago  8,  111. 


/somy/soimr/ 

(  HT  EV£Ryrf^/m  sounds 


BELTONE  HEARING  AID  CO.  Depf.AL-7 
1450  W.  19th  St.,  Chicago  8,  HI. 

Without  obligation,  send  me  FREE  informa- 
tion on  how  the  new  Belfone  Mono-Pac 
makes  better  hearing  much  easier  now. 

Nome  

Address  

Town  State  


VACATION  this  Summer 

in  Breeze-Swept  FLORIDA 

More  days  to  play,  more  ways  to  play! 
Yes,  for  a  summer  vacation  that  offers 
you  more  in  fun,  sports  and  recreation— 
every  day  of  your  stay-come  to  Florida. 
You'll  enjoy  Florida's  miles  of  air-cooled 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  beaches,  its  thousands 
of  breeze-swept  lakes  and  streams,  won- 
derful bathing,  its  famous  fishing  and 
other  water  sports.  Temperatures  are 
lower  than  those  of  a  great  part  of  the 
nation  and  summer  rates  are  in  effect  in 
many  places.  This  summer,  treat  your 
family  to  Florida-and  a  happy,  healthful 
holiday. 


Your  trip  to  Florida  this  summer  can 
be  far  more  than  a  pleasant  vacation.  If 
you  have  retired-or  are  about  lo-while 
you  are  in  the  state,  check  Florida's  ad- 
vantages as  a  place  to  spend  your  retire- 
ment years.  Florida's  tax  laws  are  friendly 
to  home  owners;  its  temperate  year 
'round  climate  means  added  years  of 
healthier,  happier  living. 

Sena  Toriay  for  your  free  copy  of  new 
booklet,  "This  Is  Florida."  514  Com- 
mission Building,  Tallahassee,  Florida. 


FIOBIDA 

THE  SUNSHINE  STATE 


IS  GREENWICH  EXPENDABLE? 

{Continued  from  page  19) 
court,  a  greenhouse,  a  measly  6-car  garage 
and  a  s!ial)Iiy  polo  field  is  everything  I  own 
in  this  world. 

"They  can't  take  that  away  from  me," 
he  screamed;  "They  can't!  Not  just  for 
permanent  peace." 

Following  are  a  few  of  the  rimiors  which 
flew  about: 

A  local  department  store  placed  an 
order  for  180,000  yards  of  turbans  in 
preparation  for  the  influx  of  the  Arabian 
contingent  to  the  new  World  Capital. 

The  Greenwich  Limch,  looking  for  the 
expected  Russian  trade,  quickly  pondered 
changing  its  name  to  The  Greenovitch 
Lunchsky  and  added  borscht  to  its  break- 
fast, lunch  and  dinner  menus. 

A  resident  of  the  hilly  section  in  the 
devastated  area  phoned  police  to  complain 
that  the  Swiss  secretariat,  laden  down 
with  alpinestocks  and  glockenspielen,  were 
yodeling  so  loud  he  couldn't  sleep  a 
wink. 

A  property  owner  flew  into  tantrums  and 
upbraided  an  itinerant  workman  for  ex- 
cavating his  front  lawn  for  the  UN  sew- 
age-disposal system.  The  dumbfounded 
laborer  finally  convinced  the  owner  that 
he  was  only  the  gardener  and  was  merely 
spading  under  some  manure. 

Someone  reported  that  an  unidentified 
little  girl  had  been  bitten  in  the  hand  by 
a  camel,  license  no.  SW-408,  while  playing 
innocently  in  her  backyard.  The  Egyptian 
delegation  will  be  held  responsible  pend- 
ing a  complete  investigation. 

Town  officials  went  into  a  huddle  and 
passed  an  ordinance  making  it  unlawful 
for  India  to  park  their  elephants  within 
10  feet  of  a  fire  plug.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Texaco  Service  Station  quickly  hung 
out  a  sign  which  read,  "Elephants  Simon- 
ized — $12.00  .  .  .  Complete  grease  and 
lubrication  job — $5.00  .  .  .  Let  us  Marfak 
Your  Pachyderm." 

A  diary  of  the  hectic  days  that  followed 
may  tend  to  confuse  the  issue  in  your 
mind  as  much  as  it  did  in  mine: 

Feb.  6th— A  wild-eyed  citizen  claimed 
that  the  Chinese  had  torn  down  his  gate- 
house and  were  erecting  an  oriental  Bud- 
dha with  a  jade  umbilicus,  16  arms  and  a 
silly  grin. 

Feb.  7th — The  birds  of  the  Audubon 
Society  held  a  protest  meetingtfand  laid 
fewer  eggs  than  the  Citizens  Committee 
did  at  their  meeting  ...  A  woman  said, 
"Don't  get  me  wrong!  I'm  for  World  Peace 
but  they  can't  expect  me  to  sacrifice  my 
petunia  bed." 

Feb.  8th — Property  values  went  down, 
went  up,  went  down  again,  and  then  moved 
sideways  ...  A  land  owner  shouted,  "By 
God,  if  they  so  much  as  appropriate  a 
blade  of  grass  on  my  property  I'll  take 
the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court!  I'll  stay 
here  if  I  have  to  move  underground!" 

Feb.   11th — Everyone   and  his  grand- 
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mother  were  discussing  "condemnation 
proceedings,  the  right  of  eminent  domain 
and  diplomatic  immunity"  without  know- 
ing what  the  hell  they  were  talking  about. 

Feb.  12— The  UN  General  Assembly  in 
London  voted  to  place  the  UN  Capital  in 
Greenwich,  and  then  Greenwich  turned 
right  around  and  voted  to  place  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  a  large  cauldron  of  boil- 
ing lard. 

March  2nd— The  day  of  the  referendum! 
5505  people  voted  "Yes"  on  the  issue, 
2019  voted  "No,"  and  one  old  lady  voted 
for  William  McKinley.  The  issue  was  so 
worded  that  "Yes"  meant  no,  you  didn't 
want  the  UN  in  your  backyard,  and  "No" 
meant  yes,  you  did. 

There  my  diary  ends  as  abruptly  as  it 
began. 

I  recently  drove  over  the  42  square 
miles  of  territory  which  received  the  full 
brunt  of  the  nuclear  blast,  and  I  can  testify 
at  first  hand  that  the  community  looks 
just  about  as  it  did  before  the  frightful 
catastrophe  took  place.  The  fields  are 
green  again,  the  gardens  are  rampant  with 
nodding  flowers  and  the  property  owners 
are  lolling  around  their  swimming  pools 
or  basking  in  the  shade  of  their  stately 
elms  as  if  nothing  had  ever  happened  to 
disturb  the  beauty  and  tranquility  of  this 
hallowed  New  England  soil.  Indeed,  one 
would  never  dream  that,  a  few  scant 
months  before,  the  entire  social  structure 
of  the  region  had  been  split  asunder  by  a 
quiet  little  Yugoslavian  gentleman  seek- 
ing a  place  to  build  an  organization  for 
lasting  world  peace. 

As  I  was  leaving  the  area  I  saw  a  bat- 
tered old  dove  sitting  peacefully  on  the 
branch  of  a  sumac  tree  preening  his  broken 
feathers  and  ministering  to  his  wounds. 
I  could  almost  swear  that  he  winked  at  me. 


Musi  you  do  everything  people  fell  you  fo  do? 


The  American  Legion  Magazine 


A  real  Adventure  in  Good  Living . . . 

s^ust  the  KISS  of  the  hoj)s 


THE  BEER  THAT  MADE  MILWAUKEE  FAMOUS 


100 

Proof 


LIQUEUR 


"T  TTT "  '"^ 


Drinks  take  on  added  dis- 
tinction when  made  with 
100  proof  Southern  Com- 
fort, famous  for  rare  mel- 
lowness, smart  smoothness. 
Enjoy  the  Southern  Com- 
fort CoUins,  HighbaU,  Old 
Fashioned  and  Manhattan. 
Other  exciting  recipes  in 
the  booklet  on  the  bottle. 


SOUTHERN  COMFORT  CORP, 
SAINT  LOUIS  3,  MISSOURI 


FIRST  LADY  OF  THE  AUXILIARY 

{Continued  from  page  26) 


Colonel)  Walter  G.  Craven,  who  made  a 
disinguished  record  on  the  Mexican  Bor- 
der in  1916  and  subsequently  in  France 
during  1917  and  1918. 

She  credits  Col.  Craven  with  her  intro- 
duction to  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary. 

'■  'Jennie,'  Walter  said  to  me  one  day 
about  the  time  of  our  marriage,  'I've  put 
your  name  on  the  list  of  charter  members 
of  Hornets  Nest  Unit  No.  9,  American 
Legion  Auxiliary.'  Walter  was  adjutant  of 
Hornets  Nest  Post  of  the  Legion  at  that 
time  and  had  to  certify  the  membership 
list  of  the  Auxiliary. 

"I,  of  course,  was  interested  in  the  or- 
ganization but  it  was  not  until  I  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  Unit's  child  wel- 
fare committee  in  1924  that  I  became  fully 
aware  of  the  great  field  for  service  that 
the  Auxiliary  offered.  It  was  a  field  of 
unlimited  possibilities.  And  it  still  is." 

Her  experiences  as  child  welfare  chair- 
man of  the  local  Unit  led  to  a  growing 
interest  in  that  field  and  in  1934  she  be- 
came secretary  of  the  co-ordinated  Child 
Welfare  committee  of  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  the  American  Legion,  the 
American  Legion  Auxiliary  and  the  Forty 
and  Eight.  Although  this  was  volunteer 
work  she  made  it  a  full  time  job  and  the 
records  in  North  Carolina  speak  brilliant- 
ly of  her  successful  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  wives  and  children  of  needy  veterans. 

"I  believed  that  no  nation  ever  could 
be  greater  than  the  children  it  reared. 
There  was  so  much  that  could  be  done  for 
these  needy  children  of  war  veterans  that 
it  was  a  challenge-  to  everyone  in  the  Le- 
gion and  the  Auxiliary." 

Under  Mrs.  Craven  the  program  became 
a  vital  force  for  good  in  North  Carolina. 
She  modestly  disclaims  credit.  "It  was 
the  cooperation  of  Legion  and  Auxiliary 


officers  and  members  that  made  our  pro- 
gram successful." 

Her  interest  in  the  Legion  and  Auxiliary 
programs  was  shared  by  her  husband.  A 
prominent  Charlotte  banker  and  attorney. 
Major  Craven  remained  in  the  National 
Guard  after  World  War  I  and  was  serving 
as  finance  officer  of  the  30th  Division  at 
the  time  of  his  death  in  1939.  At  that 
time  he  held  the  rank  of  colonel. 

The  Cravens  were  childless  and  after  his 
death  Mrs.  Craven  devoted  even  more  of 
her  time  to  the  Legion  and  Auxiliary  pro- 
grams. "My  only  hobby,"  she  says,  "was 
my  nieces  and  nephews.  I  have  five  sis- 
ters and  two  brothers  and  their  children 
are  as  dear  to  me  as  if  they  were  my  own." 

While  giving  a  lion's  share  of  her  time 
to  the  child  welfare  program,  Mrs.  Craven 
served  in  practically  all  elective  and  ap- 
pointive positions  in  the  department.  She 
was  Department  president  in  1940-41  and 
1941-42. 

Other  department  offices  held  by  Mrs. 
Craven  include  child  welfare  chairman  for 
nine  years,  community  service  chairman. 
Poppy  chairman,  trophies  and  awards 
chairman,  past  president  parley  chairman 
and  member  Girls'  State  Commission  for 
a  period  of  six  years. 

She  was  attending  a  conference  of  De- 
partment Legion  and  Auxiliary  officers  at 
the  Veterans  hospital,  Oteen.  N.  C,  to 
consider  rehabilitation  on  Pearl  Harbor 
Day.  She  immediately  began  to  mobilize 
the  Auxiliary  for  emergency  service.  Later, 
upon  the  establishment  of  the  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense,  she  was  appointed  as- 
sistant director  and  organized  more  than 
50.000  women  for  volunteer  duty.  Eighty- 
nine  service  corps  were  quickly  function- 
ing in  North  Carolina  and  rendered  splen- 
did service  throughout  the  emergency. 


'That  wasn't  no  afom  bomb.  Mom — /ust  o  souvenir  grenade  I  fossed  under 
Pop's  bed  fo  remind  him  it  was  July  Fourth" 
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CAN  YOUR  SCALP  PASS  THE 


F-H  TEST? 


/"It's  F-N,  the  test  for  men!"  Scratch  your 
»  head — if  you  find  dryness  or  loose  dan- 
druff you  need  Wildroot  Cream-Oil.  Buy  the 
large  economy  size. 


2 A  little  Wildroot  Cream-Oil  can  do  a  big: 
»  job  for  your  hair.  Keeps  it  well  groomed 
all  day  long  without  that  greasy,  plastered 
down  look!  Your  hair  looks  and  feels  good! 


3  LANOLIN  is  an 
«^»oil  resembling  the 
natural  oil  of  the  hu- 
man skin!  No  wonder 

4  out  of  5  users  in  a 
nation-wide  test  pre- 
ferred  Wildroot 
Cream-Oil  to  other 
hair  tonics.  Get  it 
from  your  barber  or 
drug  counter. 

IMPORTANT:  Smart 
women   use  Wild- 
root  Cream-Oil  for 
quick  grooming, 
and  to  relieve  dryness, 
training  children's  hair  too.' 
I    fs\^  CKEAM-OIL  CHAKLIE  SAYS:  Tune  in! 
The  Woody  Herman  Show  every  Frw 
day  Night  on  ABC  (Blue)  Network 


CROOMSTHfHAIR 
"fllfVfS  DRrNfss 

Excellen  t  for 


''So  Inconspic 


What  are  you 
Shouting  for  ? 

I CAN  hear  you  now  that  I  wear  a  Zenith 
Hearing  Aid. 
Surprised?  Well,  frankly,  I  was,  too,  the 
first  time  I  put  it  on.  Surprised  to  discover 
how  much  I  hadn't  been  hearing  without  my 
realizing  it. 

Best  part— my  friends  are  as  tickled  as  I 
am  about  my  wearing  an  aid.  They  don't 
have  to  shout  to  make  me  hear— and  I'm  not 
embarrassed  when  I'm  with  them,  now. 

Yes— I  did  my  friends  and  myself  a  favor 
when  I  put  on  this  Zenith.  I'm  getting  a  lot 
more  fun  out  of  life,  too  — really  living  for 
the  first  time  in  years. 


Try  the  New 


Super-powered  Hearing  Aid 

•  Exclusive  4 -Position  Tone  Control— ad- 
justs instantly  to  your  individual  hearing 
needs  with  the  flick  of 
your  finger. 

•  Neutral-color  Ear- 
phone and  Cord  —  actu- 
ally as  little  noticeable 
as  eyeglasses. 

•  Only  $50  complete, 
ready-to-wear. 

A/so  Available :  The  New  Zenith 
Bone  Conduction  Hearing  Aid.  $50 

FREE!  A  new,  informative  booklet  which 
frankly  discusses  the  problem  of  impaired 
hearing— and  how  it  may  be  helped  without 
needless  embarrassment.  Send  for  your  free 
copy,  today. 

 PASTE  ON  PENNY  POST  CARD  AND  MAIL  1 

ZENITH  RADIO  CORP.,  Dept.  AL-7B 
6001  Dickens  Ave.,  Chicago  39,  Illinois 
Please  send  in  plain  envelope  Free  Booklet 
described  above. 

Name    


City      State...^ 

 COPYRIGHT  1946,  ZENITH  RADIO  CORP.. 


As  assistant  director  of  the  OCD  she 
served  with  past  National  Vice-Com- 
mander R.  L.  (Roy)  McMillan,  State  Di- 
rector, who  commended  her  highly  for 
unselfish  devotion  to  duty  and  for  the 
great  ability  she  exercised  in  arousing  the 
women  of  North  Carolina  to  the  pressing 
need  for  service  during  the  war. 

At  the  same  time  she  served  in  the  na- 
tional organization  of  the  Auxiliary:  as 
national  executive  committeewoman  from 
North  Carolina  in  1941,  Area  C  child 
welfare  chairman  in  1942,  member  Poppy 
committee  in  1943,  vice-president,  South- 
ern Division  in  1944  and  chairman  of  the 
National  Child  Welfare  Commission  in 
1945. 

Mrs.  Craven  is  a  member  of  the  Mo- 
ravian Church  (Legionnaire  Herbert 
Spaugh,  pastor)  and  has  served  as  secre- 
tary to  the  vestry  of  the  church.  She  has 
also  been  district  director  of  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  D.A.R.,  and  lias  found  time  to 
serve  both  as  chairman  and  executive  sec- 


retary of  the  Mecklenburg  County  Chap- 
ter, Red  Cross.  She  was  for  twelve  years 
a  member  of  the  Children's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare  and  was  an  organizer  of 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  in  Mecklen- 
burg. 

Mrs.  Craven,  as  thousands  of  Auxiliary 
members  and  Legionnaires  know,  is  a  tal- 
ented and  attractive  woman.  Her  charming 
manner  and  pleasant  disposition  have  won 
enduring  friendship  among  those  whom 
she  has  met  as  she  traveled  about  the  coim- 
try  for  the  Auxiliary. 

"The  Auxiliary  justified,  wonderfully, 
its  existence  in  its  first  25  years,"  she  said 
soon  after  being  named  the  Auxiliary's 
head.  "The  aftermath  of  World  War  II 
and  the  problems  of  peace  impose  another 
great  responsibility,  offer  perhaps  our 
greatest  challenge.  We  must  accept  this 
responsibility.  We  must  meet  this  chal- 
lenge. What  we  of  the  Auxiliary  do  in  the 
next  five  years  will  help  in  shaping  the 
destiny  of  our  nation." 


TELEVISION -HOW  MUCH? 

{Continued 

newspaper  once  wrote  me,  when  I  asked 
liis  opinion  of  television:  "It  all  seems 
rather  remote  and  academic  out  here  in 
loway."  And  it  will  be  remote  and  aca- 
demic to  all  the  loways  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Even  if  15  large  American  cities  are 
equipped  with  television  stations  three 
years  hence,  an  unlikely  proposition  at 
best,  it  will  still  mean  precious  little  to  the 
bulk  of  the  population.  Unlike  radio  waves, 
which  can  travel  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  miles,  television  waves  are  limited  by 
the  horizon.  About  50  miles  from  the  trans- 
mitter is  television's  maximum.  The  only 
way  it  can  be  broadcast  further  is  by  co- 
axial cable,  relay  stations  or  by  strato- 
vision — relay  of  programs  by  airplanes. 
Relay   stations   would  cost  astronomical 


HOW  SOON?  HOW  GOOD? 

from  page  11) 

sums  to  build  and  maintain,  prices  running 
into  the  billions.  Stratovision  is  untried. 
The  only  remaining  way  to  bring  programs 
to  you  is  by  the  complex  co-axial  cable 
web  which  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company  envisions.  At  present, 
there  is  one  such  cable  link  in  operation, 
from  New  York  to  Washington,  D.C.,  by 
way  of  Philadelphia.  It  works  and  it 
works  well. 

DUT,  AT&T  does  not  contemplate  a  cable 
^  stretching  across  the  entire  continent 
before  the  end  of  1947.  And  even  then, 
there  will  be  no  network  television  for 
cities  which  lie  north  or  south  of  a  line  run- 
ning from  New  York  to  Chicago  and  on  out 
to  Hollywood.  And  by  the  way,  co-axial 
cable  costs  at  the  rate  of  $10,000  a  mile,  a 
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mere  30  million  bucks  to  stretch  a  tenuous 
line  from  coast  to  coast! 

"How  soon?"  is  our  final  question.  Will 
it  be  tomorrow,  a  year  from  now,  five 
years?  Take  your  choice.  The  "experts"  all 
say  something  different.  The  reason  even 
they  differ  lies  in  one  simple,  incontrover- 
tible fact:  nothing  explodes  in  our  econ- 
omy. All  things  come  gradually,  infiltrating 
themselves,  bit  by  bit,  until,  one  fine  day. 
someone  looks  up  and  shouts:  "It's  here!" 
That's  the  television  story.  If  you  live  in 
New  York  or  Chicago  or  Los  Angeles,  you 
should  see  a  variety  of  programs  if  you 
buy  a  television  set  as  soon  as  they  come 
out,  eight  or  ten  months  hence,  (provided 
you  can  afford  it).  If  you  live  elsewhere, 
wait  until  there  are  television  stations  to 
serve  you.  And  then  make  sure  that  there 
is  more  than  one  station,  so  you  car  pick 
your  listening  fare. 

In  the  final  analysis,  there  are  three 
things  that  control  "how  soon?"  for  you. 
They  are:  where  you  live,  how  much  money 
you  can  spend,  and  how  much  n.  H'  y  sta- 
tion operators  want  to  spend.  Il  will  take 
from  a  year  to  ten  before  television  be- 
comes a  big  thing.  That's  "how  soon." 
And  one  more  word  of  caution.  Before  you 
invest,  look  at  the  set,  sure.  But  also  look 
at  the  programs  available  to  you.  Go  down 
to  your  local  television  station,  see  what's 
on  the  air,  see  if  you  like  it.  If  you  don't. 
don*t  buy,  because  a  television  receiver 
that's  not  Ufi€d  is  an  awfully  silly  piece  of 
furniture. 

A  FEW  words  about  the  type  of  program 
now  being  offered  may  be  of  some 
help.  I  have  seen  an  average  of  three  tele- 
vision shows  a  week  for  the  past  two  years, 
and  few  of  them  have  been  really  entertain- 
ing. Like  everything  else  in  television,  pro- 
grams are  in  the  experimental  stage.  Forms 
and  formulas  are  fluid  and  the  complexion 
of  shows  changes  from  week  to  week.  There 
is  a  strong  trend  toward  radio  styles, 
adapted,  of  course,  for  visual  ends.  Audi- 
ence participation  shows,  where  masters  of 
ceremonies  ask  questions,  throw  mud,  hang 
people  by  their  heels  and  in  general  act 
crazy,  are  very  popular.  There  have  been 
many  attempts  at  drama,  most  of  which 
will  wind  up  in  the  soap  opera  tradition, 
although  there  have  been  a  very  few  good 
adaptions  of  Broadway  plays.  Dance  pro- 
grams, both  popular  and  ballet,  have  gone 
over  fairly  well  and  comedy  shows,  princi- 
pally thru  lack  of  big  "names"  and  proper 
experience,  are  generally  bad.  Before  Music 
Boss  James  C.  Petrillo  decided  to  ban  all 
music  in  television  (except  recordings)  a 
few  operas  were  done  in  television  and 
some  were  better  than  performances  at  the 
Met.  There  have  been  forums,  interviews, 
news;  some  good,  most  of  them  bad.  But 
in  general,  programs  are  far  from  good. 
More  money,  more  imagination  and  more 
experience  will  improve  them,  but  the 
3nly  things  on  the  air  right  now  worth  a 
substantial  investment  in  time  and  money 
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HIGH  LIFE 

MILLER  BREWING  COMPANY  •  MILWAUKEE 


THESE  "QUAIL" 
TEACH  YOU  TO 
COME  UP. .  .'pa^ 


Now  is  the  time  to  get  all 
set  for  your  bird  shooting 
this  fall.  All  you  need  is 
your  Winchester  Model 
12  shotgun,  a  Western 
Hand  Trap,  a  carton  of 
White  Flyer  Targets  and 
Western  Xpert  shot  shells. 

True,  these  "quail"  can't 
w-h-i-r-r  as  they  streak 
away  but  to  powder  'em, 
you've  got  to  come  up 
mighty  fast — just  like  on 
real  birds. 

You'll  find  a  Western 
Hand  Trap  can  give  you 
marvelous  practice  for 
every  kind  of  shot — par- 
ticularly the  ones  you  find 
most  difficult. 

Get  a  gang  to  go  snap 
shooting  with  you  or, 
better  yet,  make  it  an 
occasion  when  the  whole 
family  can  join  in  and 
enjoy  shotgun  shooting. 
Western  Cartridge  Com- 
pany, East  Alton,  Illinois, 
Division  of  Olin  Indus- 
tries, Inc. 


MILLIONS  CHOOSE 

THE  MODEL  12-'  ^ 

slide  action  is  so  tree  and 

easy,  its  balance  so  fine 
that  Model  12  shooters 
have  found  that  they  can 
forget  the  gun  and  con- 
centrate on  the  target. 


WORLD  CHAMPION  AMMUNITION  '^"J^^ 

CARTRIDGES  •  SHOT  SHELLS 
TRAPS  AND  TARGETS 


are  the  on-the-spot  sports  shows.  You  can 
see  football,  basketball  and  prize  fights  in 
your  living-room.  And  if  you  are  a  sports 
bug,  you'll  go  for  them  in  a  big  way. 

As  in  radio,  though,  the  '"safe"  shows 
will  be  the  ones  you  will  see  and  programs 
will  not  be  designed  for  your  greater  en- 
tertainment and  education,  but  designed  to 
sell  corn  flakes,  soap  and  sundry  products. 

Television  will  not  put  the  movies  out 
of  business.  No  advertiser  will  be  able  to 
spend  for  a  single  performance  the  millions 
which  Hollywood  invests  in  a  motion  pic- 
ture. You  will  still  go  to  the  movies  for 
your  night  out,  for  a  more  social  event 
than  living  room  sitting  and  for  a  superior 
form  of  entertainment. 

Just  one  last  problem — color  television. 
For  the  past  two  years,  there  has  raged 
a  verbal  battle  between  the  proponents  of 
present  day,  black-and-white  spectrum,  and 
the  people  who  feel  that  television  sliould 


be  in  color,  operating  on  higher  frequen- 
cies. I  have  seen  color  television,  as  de- 
veloped by  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  and  it  is  remarkably  good,  clear, 
fresh  and  brilliant.  But  it's  still  a  labora- 
tory job.  It  is  several  years  behind  black 
and  white  television  at  its  present  stage, 
insofar  as  delivery  to  the  public  is  con- 
cerned. Add  to  that  the  same  two  to  five 
years  before  ordinary  television  is  in  most 
homes  and  you  have  quite  a  problem.  Color 
television  will  come.  It's  too  good  not  to 
come.  In  the  meanwhile,  black-and-white 
will  flower  forth.  All  things  being  equal, 
the  prospect  of  color  in  eight  or  ten  years, 
should  not  deter  you  from  buying  that  set. 

Don't  rush  down  to  the  corner  store 
looking  for  television.  You  won't  find  it. 
It  won"t  burst  upon  the  horizon  full  blown, 
like  Minerva  from  the  brow  of  Jove.  It 
will  come  to  your  town — in  time.  Mean- 
while, how's  your  radio  working? 


JUST  FOR  LAUGHS 

(Continued  iroin  pa^e  13) 


only  have  an  option  on  a  hunk  of  ground. 
Maybe  by  next  year  .  .  ." 

"Like  I  told  you,"  said  Chance.  '"He's  a 
good  boy.  He  keeps  his  marbles  counted." 
He  studied  Tom,  a  large  man,  loose-built, 
with  a  trace  of  wise  sadness  in  his  plain 
face. 

Tom  shrugged,  ignoring  the  shadow  of 
bitterness  in  the  words.  '"You  have  to  try, 
don't  you?  What  else  is  there,  if  you  don't 
try?" 

Chance  gave  a  mock  groan.  "Let's  not 
get  that  way.  No  more  lectures.  Not  to- 
night. Let's  have  some  laughs.  After  all,  I 
beat  the  guy,  didn't  I?"  Impulsively,  he 
reached  across  the  table  and  took  Jenni- 
fer's hand,  ai  d  flashed  on  his  reckless, 
winning  smile.  '"Which  would  you  rather 
dance  with,  fighters  who  are  fighters,  or 
I)laywrights  who  are  sportswriters?" 

■'He's  still  fast,"  Jennifer  commented  to 
Tom,  her  gray-blue  eyes  merry.  But  she 
didn't  withdraw  her  hand. 

"You  heard  what  the  man  said."  Chance 
reminded  her  lightly.  "What  else  is  there, 
if  you  don't  try?" 

They  finished  the  steaks,  and  went  on 
to  a  club,  and  Chance  slyly  suggested, 
"Hey,  Honest  Tom,  why  don't  we  get  a 
girl  for  you?" 

Tom  knew  that  Chance  was  just  having 
fun.  But  underneath  there  was  something 
growing,  and  it  pinched  him  with  a  faint 
uneasiness. 

From  the  start  two  months  earlier  he 
had  liked  Jennifer  very  much,  though 
warily,  because  once  before  he  had  gone 
through  It  all  and  ended  up  with  nothing 
but  a  bad  taste  in  his  heart  and  a  slow- 
healing  hurt  in  his  eyes. 

Now  he  watched  them  dancing  together, 
and  he  could  have  been  much  happier. 
She  was  as  utterly  different  from  Chance 
Garrett,  thought  Tom,  as  soft  sunlight  is 
from  somber,  restless  shadow.   He  had 
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known  Chance  for  more  than  ten  years, 
and  they  had  always  been  friends.  Close 
friends.  Yet  Tom  was  not  foolish  enough 
lo  expect  perfection  in  friendships.  And 
knowing  Chance  as  well  as  he  did,  he 
fiiuldn't  shake  the  little  ache  which  came 
he  observed  how  Chance  and  Jennifer 
now  looked  at  each  other. 

He  took  her  home,  finally,  stopping  the 
car  in  front  of  the  apartment  house.  She 
sighed  with  contentment.  "A  nice  evening. 
He's  an  interesting  person,  isn't  he?" 

'"Very."  He  offered  her  a  cigarette. 

She  spoke  hesitantly,  putting  a  hand 
lightly  on  his  arm.  "Tom,  I'm  a  little 
mixed  up  somehow,  but  I'm  going  to  see 
liim  again,  you  know." 

"No.  I  didn't;  but  I'm  not  surprised."  A 
liny,  familiar  knot  settled  inside  him.  This 
was  the  way  it  had  started  with  the  last 
one. 

■  Just  for  dinner,"  she  said. 

"And  laughs.  He  said  that,  too,  didn't 
he?  Just  for  dinner  and  laughs?" 

'■Tom.  He  is  a  friend  of  yours,  isn't  he?' 

"Yes.''  He  leaned  over  and  kissed  her 
nnre.  just  as  usual,  just  goodnight. 

■"You'll  call  me  soon?"  Her  tone  was 
srenuine. 

■■Sure." 

She  'niiled.  and  it  gave  him  goose-bumps. 
■"You're  nice,  Tom.  So  very,  very  nice." 

■OE  WALKED  into  Peterson's  Gym  three 
weeks  later.  Just  inside  the  door  he 
bought  a  package  of  cigarettes  from 
Garcia,  who  had  been  a  very  shifty  little 
welterweight  until  the  repeated  drumming 
around  his  eyes  killed  off  his  vision.  He 
was  opening  the  cigarettes  when  Jake 
Howe,  the  promoter,  came  over  to  him. 

Jake  pushed  out  a  beefy  hand,  and  made 
a  'mile  which  didn't  touch  his  vigilant, 
rctck-hard  eyes.  "Tommy  boy.  Good  to  see 
ya."' 
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Tom  took  Jake's  hand  for  a  minimum 
of  time.  In  a  grieved  voice,  Jake  said,  "The 
suit  came  back,  Tommy  boy.  Was  that 
nice?"  He  took  the  cigar  out  of  his  round 
face.  "Such  a  fine  suit.  I  had  your  own 
tailor  make  it." 

"Fm  okay  for  clothes.  Give  it  to  the 
Red  Cross." 

Jake  waved  a  hand.  "Anything  you  say, 
Tommy  boy."  He  paused,  and  looked  at 
the  end  of  his  cigar.  "I  hope  you  like  this 
Garrett-Daniels  show.  Should  be  good." 

"The  suit  wouldn't  make  me  plug  it." 

Jake  shrugged.  "You  say  a  few  nice 
things,  we  sell  more  tickets." 

'Tf  I  write  that  it  should  be  a  good  fight, 
it'll  be  because  I  think  so.  No  other  reason. 
It'll  be  an  honest  fight,  anyway,  even  if  you 
do  own  a  slice  of  Daniels." 

Jake  looked  hurt.  "All  my  fights  are 
honest.  Tommy  boy.  You  talk  crazy." 

"Jakey  boy,"  he  returned  smoothly, 
"don't  try  to  fool  the  troops."  He  met 
Jake's  hard  stare  with  ease.  "I've  known 
Garrett  for  ten  years.  That's  why  I  say  it'll 
be  honest.  Seen  him?" 

"Yeah,"  said  Jake  stiffly.  "He's  around." 

"Don't  bite  that  cigar  in  two,"  said 
Tom.  "Makes  them  very  hard  to  smoke." 
He  went  down  to  the  gym,  and  found 
Chance  and  Maxie  Adams,  his  stubby, 
sour-faced  manager,  waiting  for  the  ring. 
Maxie  Adams  grunted,  "Back  in  a  min- 
ute," and  drifted  away  toward  Garcia's 
little  newsstand,  where  Jake  Howe  had 
been. 

"What's  the  good  word?"  said  Chance, 
swinging  his  arms.  "Seen  Jennifer  lately?" 

"Twice,"  replied  Tom,  "in  three  weeks. 
She's  been  busy,  I  hear."  He  waited. 

"With  me,  you  heard,"  said  Chance 
calmly,  and  let  his  arms  go  slack.  "She's 
quite  a  girl.  Can't  help  it,  Tom.  I  like  her!" 

Abruptly  the  old  knot  got  bigger  inside 
him.  tightening,  and  now  he  knew.  If 
Jennifer  preferred  to  see  Chance,  the  rea- 


"Well,  with  51  naiions  fo  saiisfy, 
what  did  you  expect?" 
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Here's  why  fiC^ 
specifies  Cliampioii 

Spark  Plugs 


c«Hf  + 


THirRiDinmBU! 


Motorists  who  value  the  expert 
judgment  and  experience  of  air 
lines  on  such  a  critical  item  as  spark 
plugs,  will  find  substantial  evidence 
of  the  greater  dependability  of 
Champions  in  their  selection  by 
most  air  lines.  Now  PCA— The  Capital 
Airline— joins  the  majority  of  others 
in  the  air  transport  field  who 
standardize  on  dependable  Cham- 
pions. The  Champion  Spark  Plugs 
for  your  car  are  products  of  the 
same  outstanding  research, 
engineering  and  manufacturing 
facilities.  Champion  Spark  Plug 
Company,  Toledo  1,  Ohio. 


FOLLOW   THE   EXPERTS  .  .  .  DEMAND   DEPENDABLE  CHAMPION'S 


Welcomed 
bqthe 
'   Smart  Set 
^  Everqwhere 


There's  ample  proof 
in  everq  bottle... 
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son  was  as  obvious  as  a  wedding  invita- 
tion: enter,  Garrett;  exit,  Breslin. 

Tom  stared  across  the  gym,  but  saw 
nothing.  Something  had  gone  out  of  him, 
fast,  like  air  out  of  a  burst  bag.  In  an 
effort  to  recover,  his  mind  turned  to  what 
was  left  of  his  plans  for  breaking  away 
from  all  this,  into  a  new  field.  Suddenly 
the  need  for  a  change  was  a  fierce  pressure, 
forcing  him  to  think  hard.  And  out  of  this 
vise  of  thought  squeezed  an  avenue  of 
escape.  He  could  make  that  change;  he 
could  get  away.  It  was  ironical,  somehow, 
that  Chance  should  provide  the  means. 

Tom  drew  a  slow  finger  across  his  throat. 
"Up  to  here,"  he  said  bitterly,  "I'm  fed 
up." 

Chance  blinked.  "Well,  one  more  year, 
you  said.  What  do  you  want;  egg  in  your 
beer?"  He  rested  a  glove  on  Tom's  shoul- 
der. "You're  riding  high.  I  wish  I  had  as 
much  to  count  on.  Enough  to  set  up  a 
grog  shop,  or  something.  Where  my  name 
might  help  the  business." 

"You've  still  got  a  good  name  for  fights." 

"Sure,"  Chance  agreed  caustically.  "But 
you  know.  And  pretty  soon  they'll  all  know. 
I'm  slowing  down." 

"You  can  take  this  Daniels.  That  I 
know  for  sure." 

"I'm  not  worrying  about  that  punk.  He'd 
dearly  love  to  get  past  me.  It'd  make  him 
look  very  good.  But  he  won't.  It's  the  guys 
that  come  after  him  I'm  worrying  about." 

"What've  you  been  doing;  thinking?" 
Tom  shook  his  head.  "After  all  these 
years 

"Maybe,"  Chance  said.  "Just  for 
laughs." 

TOM  was  in  the  editorial  room,  squinting 
thoughtfully  across  the  noisy,  dirty  ex- 
panse, when  his  telephone  rang.  With  a 
pang  of  surprise,  he  heard  Jennifer's 
voice,  warm  and  vibrant.  "How  would  you 


like  to  take  me  to  the  fights?"  she  asked. 

So  she  only  wanted  an  escort.  Chance 
would  be  too  busy,  reasoned  Tom.  Well, 
he  could  do  this  much  for  them.  And  even 
with  an  ache  inside  him,  he  warmed  with 
anticipation  at  the  thought  of  seeing  her 
again. 

"Sure,"  he  said.  "Why  not?'' 

The  preliminaries  were  nearly  over  when 
they  arrived  at  press  row.  Tom  introduced 
her  to'  George  Moss,  who  was  taking  care 
of  the  early  reporting,  and  said,  "See  you 
in  a  minute." 

"Wish  him  luck  for  me,"  said  Jennifer 
gayly.  "Again." 

"Sure,"  he  waved  a  hand  at  George,  and 
made  his  way  to  the  dressing  room.  Maxie 
Adams  came  to  the  door.  "What's  up?" 
he  asked  bluntly. 

Tom  pushed  past  him.  "Don't  get  your 
hackles  hot,  Maxie.  I  just  dropped  by." 

Chance  raised  to  a  sitting  position  on 
the  rubbing  table,  dangling  his  legs.  He 
gave  Tom  a  smile  which  seemed  tight  on 
his  face.  "What's  the  good  word,  pal?" 

"Save  your  money,"  returned  Tom  auto- 
matically. "Jennifer's  out  front.  I  guess 
you  knew  she  asked  for  an  escort  tonight." 

Chance  nodded.  Adams  went  out,  closing 
the  door.  Chance  pulled  his  bright  blue 
robe  over  his  hard  shoulders  like  a  cloak, 
hunching  there  morosely.  There  was  a 
nervous,  unhappy  tautness  apparent  in 
him.  It  was  a  strange  note  of  discord,  dif- 
fering somehow  from  his  usual,  impatient 
energy. 

Tom  frowned.  "You  look  anything  but 
happy." 

"So  maybe  I'm  not  happy.  Do  I  have  to 
be  happy  all  the  time?  Do  I  have  to  run 
around  with  a  silly  grin  all  over  my  face?" 

"Relax,  relax.  You  trying  to  worry  me?" 

"You  worry?"  Chance  snorted.  "About 
what?" 

"A  little  bet."  Tom  pulled  his  hat  down 
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a  trifle,  and  pursed  his  lips.  "Only,  not 
exactly  little.  I  got  a  deal  I  couldn't  pass 
up.  Six  to  four,  I  gave.  You're  twice  as 
good  as  Daniels.  I'm  practically  stealing 
the  guy's  money." 

"You  bet?"  Chance  slid  fast  off  the 
table.  "You!" 

"All  I  had."  He  tried  to  sound  casual. 
"Six  thousand.  Which  will  give  me  ten. 
And  a  way  out  of  this  rut." 

"Call  it  off!" 

For  a  moment,  cold  silence  hung  in  the 
dingy  little  room;  A  moth  fretted  around 
the  light  bulb.  Tom  said  softly.  "Pal,  even 
Jennifer  could  take  Daniels." 

"You  dope!  You  dumb,  lame-brained 
dope!  Of  all  the  crazy  times  for  you  to 
change  your  ways." 

"Hold  it!"  Tom's  eyes  narrowed.  "The 
money's  posted.  It  goes.  What's  eating 
you : 

Chance  paced  the  room  swiftly.  "What 
if  I  don't  take  this  guy?  I  ...  I  don't 
feel  right.  I'm  not  ready."  He  turned  on 
Tom,  dark  face  stormy.  "Don't  tell  me 
Daniels  is  a  push-over.  I  could  lose.  Get 
that.  I  could  lose!" 

Tom  leaned  against  the  wall.  His  palms 
were  suddenly  damp.  "Sure,  you  could 
lose.  If  you  wanted  to.  o  .  ." 

Chance's  lip  curled.  "I  have  never 
thrown  a  fight  in  my  life. 

"That,"  Tom  observed  with  false  calm, 
"is  why  you  might  get  away  with  it."  This 
new,  shocking  thought  began  to  boil  inside 
him.  He  inspected  Chance's  grease-filmed 
face  as  though  he  were  seeing  it  for  the 
first  time,  and  not  liking  it.  "Maybe  I'm 
wrong.  But  winning  from  you  would  make 
Daniels  look  hot.  He  could  get  lined  up 
with  some  of  the  big-time  boys,  who'd 
fight  him  now  before  he  got  hotter.  That's 
good  money.  It's  so  good  it  might  be  worth 
a  little  investment." 

Chance  stared,  a  small  muscle  dancing 
in  his  cheek. 

"Maybe  you've  decided  to  cash  in  on 
your  reputation  while  it's  still  good.  Be- 
fore you  wind  up  like  Garcia,  and  the 
others.  How  much  did  Jake  Howe  give 
you?" 

TTHE  question  was  as  evenly-laid  as  a 

line  of  bricks,  but  it  shook  Chance.  He 
took  a  swift  step  forward,  eyes  blazing, 
and  his  taped  hands  balled  into  fists. 

Tom  came  away  from  the  wall,  getting 
ready  to  be  hit,  and  almost  hoping  he 
would  be  because  of  what  it  would  prove. 

Abruptly,  Chance  dropped  his  hands. 
He  turned  away,  and  his  voice  was  low 
and  weary.  "It  isn't  a  fix,  yet.  Jake  just 
said  if  I  lost,  no  matter  how,  it  would  mean 
five  grand  to  me.  We  didn't  make  any 
kind  of  a  deal." 

"You  didn't  have  to." 

Chance  whirled.  "Then  think  what  that 
five  grand  means  to  me!  In  one  chunk. 
What  do  I  owe  this  racket,  anyway?  I  can 
get  out,  go  into  business.  My  big  chance." 

"There  could  be  other  chances  the  riglit 
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way."  Tom  began  to  feel  talk  was  useless. 

"This  way  it's  sure!  I'm  tired  of  nothing 
being  sure." 

"If  you  wanted  to  ease  off  the  free- 
spending,"  said  Tom  wearily,  "you  could 
have  five  grand  in  three  more  fights.  But 
have  it  your  way.  Chance."  He  sighed 
heavily,  and  an  odd  calmness  came  to  him. 
"You  win  the  fight,"  he  offered  slowly, 
"and  /'//  give  you  the  five  grand." 

"What?"  For  a  long  moment,  Chance 
eyed  him  strangely.  "You  .  .  .  you'd  do 
that?"  He  gave  a  short,  bitter  laugh.  "Still 
trying  to  block  for  me,  pal?  How  about 
your  place  in  the  Valley?" 

Tom  shrugged.  "It'll  take  a  little  longer, 
that's  all.  I'll  still  have  five  thousand  of 
the  six.  Take  the  other  grand -and  the  four 
I'd  win.  I've  still  got  a  job." 

"Honest  Tom,"  said  Chance,  and  his 
dry  tone  was  tinged  with  admiration. 
"You'd  pay  a  thousand  bucks  just  to  keep 
the  fight  honest." 

"No.  There's  a  personal  angle  to  it." 

"So  we've  known  each  other  a  long 
time.  That  what  you  mean?"  Chance's 
jaw  set  stubbornly.  "You  shouldn't  have 
changed,  pal.  You  shouldn't  have  bet.  This 
is  my  party.  I'll  .  .  ," 

The  door  opened,  and  Maxie  Adams 
ordered,  "Let's  go." 

Tom  went  slowly  down  the  aisle.  First, 
Jennifer;  now  this.  With  every  step,  the 
home  in  San  Fernando,  the  freedom,  the 
release,  grew  more  distant. 

Jennifer  smiled.  "How's  Chance?" 

"Great,"  he  muttered.  "Simply  great." 

On  a  wave  of  applause  and  shouts. 
Chance  strode  into  the  fringe  of  light. 
Maxie  Adams  held  the  rubber  ropes  apart, 
and  Chance  came  through  them  and 
crossed  to  his  corner,  a  few  feet  to  Tom's 
left. 

In  a  low  voice  Jennifer  observed.  "Well, 
it  was  rather  interesting.  And  enlighten- 
ing." 

Something   in   her   tone   nudged  Tom. 


win 


"Nope,  you  still  haven't  got  it  right!" 
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"Why  the  past  tense?  Aren't  you  and 
Chance  .  .  ." 

She  shook  her  head,  and  for  some  rea- 
son her  eyes  held  i.  dancing  light.  "But  I 
had  to  find  out,  didn't  I?  And  fast.  I  saw 
him  often  because  well,"  she  said  frankly, 
"because,  feeling  the  way  I  did  about 
you  .  .  . 

"Find  out  what?"  A  tiny  spark  leaped 
alive  in  him.  "Jen,  I  don't  get  this." 

"He's  quite  a  boy,"  she  said.  "But  that's 
all." 

"But  he  thinks  .  .  ." 

"He  knows  exactly  how  it  is."  Her  eyes 
were  steady.  "Can't  you  take  it  from 
there?" 

His  heart  was  beginning  to  swell,  filling 
that  old  emptiness  inside  him.  Can  it  be, 
he  wondered  dimly,  that  every  time  you 
lose  you  win  something,  too?  Huskily,  he 
said.  "I  .  .  I  wanted  you  to  find  out,  Jen. 
And  I  thought  you  had  decided." 


Her  tone  was  gentle.  "I've  decided,  all 
right.  If  you  .  .  ." 

He  leaned  toward  her  and  her  arms 
went  awkwardly  around  his  neck,  and 
someone  behind  them  yelled  in  approval. 

"Really  this  isn"t  exactly  the  place  to  do 
this."  she  said  plaintively,  and  kissed  him. 
"Promise  we  won't  be  married  in  the 
Coliseum?" 

Tom  sensed  a  shadow  above  them,  and 
turned  his  head.  Chance  was  leaning  over 
the  ropes,  a  devilish,  taut  grin  on  his  face. 
He  had  seen  it  all.  Quickly,  Chance  said, 
"Relax,  pal.  You  know  you're  quite  a  guy. 
And  what  kind  of  a  heel  do  you  think  I 
am;  a  bum?" 

Tom  felt  the  grin  coming  on.  Chance 
said,  "Call  it  a  wedding  present  just  for 
laughs." 

The  bell  sounded,  and  he  turned  and 
went  easily,  purposefully,  across  the  ring, 
toward  Lefty  Daniels. 


KEEP  THAT  Gl  CONDITION 

{Continued  from  page  21) 


"Pretty  good,  Coach,"  he  said.  "That 
army  routine  kept  me  in  good  shape  basic- 
ally, with  the  regular  food,  regular  duty 
and  regular  hours.  But  I  managed  to  get 
in  a  little  exercise  nearly  every  day.  too — 
volley  hall,  touch  football,  basketball,  this 
and  that.  I  wanted  to  keep  in  shape.  I 
kept  thinking  about  this  final  football 
season  I  had  coming  to  me  when  the  war 
was  over." 

It  is  difficult  to  point  to  any  benefit  for 
anyone  springing  from  war  in  these  days 
of  total  combat.  But  I  think  it  is  true  that 


the  war  accomplished  one  positive  good 
for  a  few  million  Americant,  aside  from 
defending  our  homes  and  removing  the 
Nazi  and  Jap  menaces.  The  war  showed 
some  millions  of  Americans  that  they  had 
reason  to  be  very  much  embarrassed  by 
their  lack  of  pliysical  condition.  It  took 
lliese  millions  of  Americans  who  had  be- 
gun to  soften  up  in  their  late  twenties  and 
early  thirties  (when  a  man  should  be  in 
his  prime)  and  put  them  back  into  shape. 
The  regularity  of  those  meals,  even  with 
K-rations;  the  enforced  regularity  of  sleep- 
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ing  hours;  the  long  marches  and  the  work 
over  obstacle  courses  in  boot  camps  and 
basic  training  put  a  lot  of  men  in  physical 
condition  which  they  had  not  known  since 
their  late  'teens. 

Ahd  it  made  them  feel  good.  I  know 
because  they  used  to  boast  about  their 
physical  condition  when  they  dropped  in 
to  see  me  on  leave. 

But  now  comes  the  discouraging  phase. 
A  few  million  of  those  same  men  seem  to 
be  willing  to  drop  that  G.  I.  condition  and 
settle  back  into  a  sedentary  way  of  living 
which  may  be  all  right  for  bankers  at  the 
age  of  sixty  but  not  for  vigorous  young 
men  who  have  done  the  things  they've  done 
and  now  have  the  best  part  of  their  lives 
ahead  of  them.  The  way  they're  going,  less 
than  a  year  will  find  many  of  them  back 
in  the  flabby  condition  in  which  those  drill 
sergeants  found  them  when  they  reported 
to  camp. 

If  they  let  that  happen — if  you  let  that 
happen — it  will  be  a  great  loss  to  you  as 
individuals  and  the  country  as  a  whole. 

So  I  want  to  advise,  or  warn,  the  men 
who  won  this  last  great  war  not  to  drop 
your  habits  of  exercise.  Keep  yourselves 
in  shape,  keep  that  G.  I.  condition  and 
wherever  you  can  do  it,  make  your  exer- 
cise a  competitive  exercise.  Maybe  you 
have  never  stopped  to  think  what  a  tre- 
mendous influence  has  been  exerted  on 
this  country  by  the  competitive  idea  fos- 
tered in  our  great  amateur  and  profes- 
sional sports.  Competition  has  made 
America.  The  first  knowledge  of  competi- 
tion, the  first  competitive  spark  gained 
by  the  average  American  boy  is  gained  on 
the  corner  lot,  kicking  an  old  football 
around  or  playing  choose-up  baseball. 

We  almost  sacrificed  this  great  advan- 
tage of  competitive  sports  in  America  in 
the  years  that  followed  World  War  I. 
Those  of  us  who  were  competing  in  sports 
or  coaching  felt  it,  but  it  was  felt  most 
vitally  in  a  national  way.  The  cry  was  for 
peace.  Let's  scrap  the  ships,  said  the  well- 
meaning  theorists,  most  of  whom  had  never 
taken  a  punch  on  the  jaw.  Let's  cut  dowTi 
our  armaments,  they  said.  There  won't  be 
any  more  wars.  Then  they  went  even  far- 
ther. Some  advocated  scrapping  the  com- 
petitive spirit  of  the  American  boy. 

There  was  a  theory  advanced  by  many 
educators  that  it  was  harmful  to  teach  a 
boy  that  winning  was  important.  They 
didn't  believe  in  fighting  and  sacrificing 
to  win  a  game  or  a  race.  Every  year  when 
the  college  educators  met  there  was  a  cry 
about  something  called  "over-emphasis." 
They  said  it  didn't  matter  much  whether 
you  won  or  lost  just  so  you  got  some  ex- 
ercise and  the  fun  of  playing. 

I  think  it  is  to  the  everlasting  credit  of 
football  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  of  football 
coaches,  that  they  didn't  fall  for  that. 
When  V/orld  War  II  came  along  America 
still  knew  what  it  meant  to  fight  to  win. 
In  spite  0^  the  long  drive  against  competi- 
tive sports  almost  every  youthful  Yank 
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WORM  CAPSULES 


Worry  of 

FALSE  TEETH 

Slipping  or  Irritating? 

Don't  be  embarrassed  by  locse  false  teeth 
slipping,  dropping-  or  wabbling  when  you  eat, 
talk  or  laugh.  Just  sprinkle  a  little  FAS- 
TEETH  on  your  plates.  This  pleasant  powder 
g-ives  a  remarkable  sense  of  added  comfort 
and  security  by  holding  plates  more  firmly. 
No  gummy,  gooey,  pasty  taste  or  feeling. 
It's  alkaline  (non-acid).  Get  FASTEETH  at 
any  drug  store. 


was,  or  had  been,  either  a  football  player 
or  football  spectator.  Player  or  spectator, 
he  had  the  idea.  To  win  a  ball  game  or  to 
win  a  war,  you  had  a  fight  on  your  hands. 

I  know  perfectly  jvell  that  many  veterans 
face  handicaps  in  keeping  that  G.  I.  con- 
dition. But  handicaps  just  mean  that  you 
dig  a  little  harder.  Not  many  of  you  face 
handicaps  more  difficult  than  one  man  who 
was  on  the  Columbia  football  squad  last 
fall,  and  will  be  again  this  year.  You 
didn't  hear  about  him  last  fall.  You  will 
be  hearing  of  him  this  year,  I  can  guar- 
antee. I  won't  tell  you  his  name  now  be- 
cause that  would  be  to  put  too  much 
pressure  on  him.  But  you'll  be  reading  his 
name  as  a  halfback  by  mid-October  this 
year. 

Like  Will,  he  was  a  flyer.  Unlike  Will, 
he  had  the  bad  luck  to  be  shot  down  and 
captured.  As  some  of  you  have  reason  to 
know,  one  doesn't  pick  up  much  weight 
in  a  prison  camp  like  Buchenwald.  With 
the  war's  end  he  was  liberated.  He  was 
fifty  or  sixty  pounds  underweight.  Back 
in  this  country  he  started  to  regain  that 
poundage  rapidly.  He  got  it  back  too  fast. 
His  new  weight  softened  him.  His  legs 
couldn't  take  it.  When  he  reported  for 
practice  I  could  see  in  a  minute  that  we 
couldn't  hope  to  play  him  in  spite  of  his 
great  natural  ability.  I  refused  to  work 
him  hard  and  it  was  not  until  the  end  of 
the  season  that  he  was  beginning  to  round 
into  good  condition.  Last  winter  he  worked 
hard  to  keep  that  condition.  Spring  prac- 
tice found  him  in  first-class  condition.  And 
if  he  doesn't  make  an  outstanding  back 
next  fall,  then  I'm  a  bad  judge  of  football 
potentialities. 

Anotlier  Columbia  man  who  rode  the 
bench  all  season  last  year  didn't  have  a 
similar  excuse.  He  was  only  eighteen  when 
he  entered  the  service.  In  the  Army  he 
had  grown  in  height,  rounded  out  and  had 


"The  Army  should  issue  these  pullcarts 
instead  of  packs" 
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become  a  nearly  perfect  physical  speci- 
men. He  had  only  to  hold  that  condition  in 
order  to  come  back  home  to  a  highly  suc- 
cessful collegiate  football  prospect. 

But  between  V-E  Day  and  the  time  he 
entered  college  in  the  early  fall  he  dlowed 
himself  to  get  out  of  condition.  His  case 
was  the  exact  opposite  of  Will's.  His 
morale  was  affected.  The  coaching  ^tafiE 
worked  on  him  but  was  unable  to  get  him 
to  the  point,  mentally  or  physically,  where 
he  was  a  varsity  football  player  in  spite 
of  his  natural  gifts.  We  continued  to  work 
on  him  last  fall  and  again  during  the 
spring  practice  sessions  because  this  is 
probably  the  most  important  stage  he  will 
ever  go  through.  I  think  he  will  make  a 
football  player,  perhaps  an  outstanding 
one.  I  hope  so  for  his  own  sake.  His  con- 
fidence in  himself  slipped  away  with  his 
loss  of  physical  condition  And  when  a  man 
of  any  age  loses  that  self-confidence  he's 
in  trouble. 

You  can  see  why  I  think  of  confidence 
and  the  competitive  spark  in  connection 
with  condition.  One  is  a  part  of  the  other. 
When  I  think  of  comp€titive  ire  in  a  man's 
soul  my  thoughts  go  back  to  a  few  years 
ago  when  a  great  Columbia  back  named 
Ralph  Hewitt  got  a  bad  ankle  injury  in 
the  next  to  the  last  game  of  the  season.  I 
took  one  look  at  that  ankle  on  Saturday 
night  and  told  Trainer  Doc  Barrett  to  put 
the  boy  on  crutches  and  hang  up  his  suit. 
He  would  play  no  more  football.  It  was  his 
senior  season. 

The  next  Tuesday  afternoon  when  I 
walked  out  on  the  practice  field,  there  was 
Hewitt  in  uniform  and  with  his  injured 
ankle  taped  up  like  a  Chinese  toe-dancer's. 

"Look,  Coach,  it's  all  right,"  he  yelled. 
"I'll  be  able  to  go  on  Saturday."  And  he 
started  to  put  on  a  few  short  sprints  and 
pivots  to  prove  it. 

"Get  off  that  ankle,  get  back  in  the 
locker  room  and  get  those  clothes  off,"  I 
bellowed  at  him.  "And  then  get  those 
crutches  and  keep  them." 

His  grin  faded  Then  I  saw.  the  pain  that 
every  step  and  every  turn  had  cost  him. 
He  had  come  up  to  the  field  early,  ahead 
of  the  trainers  had  managed  to  swipe  some 
tape  and  had  strapped  himself  up  before 
anyone  else  had  arrived.  He  had  framed 
up  a  story  about  how  the  doctor  had 
looked  at  him  earliei  and  had  said  he  was 
all  right 

I  knew  he  wasn't  all  right,  and  he 
didn't  play  The  result  of  a  football  game 
is  not  that  important.  But  it  was  important 
that  he  wanted  so  much  to  play  and  to 
win  that  final  game  that  he  was  willing 
to  suffer  pain  and  to  take  the  chance  of 
real  injury. 

In  a  war,  of  course,  it's  different.  But 
the  competitive  spark  is  the  same. 

Jack  Arbolino  was  a  lineman  on  Colum- 
bia squads  just  before  the  war.  Today  he's 
a  major  m  the  Marine  Corps.  At  Tarawa 
he  was  a  lieutenant  The  landing  boat 
carrying  him  and  his  platoon  hit  a  coral 
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reef  about  400  yards  out.  There  was  only 
one  way  to  get  ashore.  That  was  to  walk 
in  waist  deep  in  surf  against  the  withering 
fire  of  the  Jap  defenders.  Some  twenty- 
eight  of  the  forty  men  with  him  were  hit 
on  the  way  in.  Arbolino  himself  was 
knocked  down  but  managed  to  keep  going.  * 

"It  was  a  funny  thing,"  he  told  me  later, 
"that  all  the  way  in  I  kept  thinking  about 
those  old  scrimmage  sessions  at  Baker 
Field.  I  remembered  how  you  used  to 
stand  behind  the  offensive  line  and  roar  at 
us  'keep  on  driving,  keep  on  driving!'  I 
remembered  that  you  told  us  once  that 
if  you  don't  go  forward  you're  going  to 
be  pushed  back.  You  can't  stand  still. 

"I  used  to  smile  to  myself  sometimes  in 
college  when  you  told  us  about  the  in- 
fluence football  and  its  training  would 
have  on  us  in  later  life.  In  those  days,  of 
course,  we  couldn't  see  the  war.  We  never 
knew  there  would  be  a  Tarawa.  But  when 
Tarawa  came,  believe  me,  here's  one  gify 
who  was  thankful  for  football," 

Football  this  fall  is  going  to  profit  by 
the  presence  of  hundreds,  perhaps  thou- 
sands, of  young  men  who  have  had  ex- 
periences like  that.  We  won't  have  tr> 
worry  about  their  competitive  edge.  Their 
physical  condition  may  be  something  else 
again.  When  the  new  season  opens,  more 
than  a  year  will  have  elapsed  since  \  -J 
Day  in  the  Pacific.  All  of  them  will  have 
grown  bigger,  stronger,  more  mature,  more 
aggressive.  But  many,  judging  from  some 
I've  seen,  will  have  suffered  a  let-down  in 
physical  condition  since  the  shooting 
stopped.  A  little  rugged  exercise  will  show 
them  that  their  muscles  are  loose  and  that 
they're  not  in  the  physical  condition  they 
thought  they  were.  That's  why  we  held  a 
longer  and  more  intensive  program  of 
spring  practice  at  Columbia  this  year  than 
in  other  years.  Other  coaches  tell  me  they 
have  reached  the  same  conclusion.  Judging 


from  the  experience  of  the  big  league  ball 
clubs,  the  same  is  true  in  the  diamond 
sport,  I  notice  they  went  to  camp  earlier 
and  worked  harder  than  ever  before.  The 
stars  reported  eager  and  ready  to  go  and 
then  found  out  after  the  second  day's 
work  that  the  legs  weren't  quite  up  to  it. 
The  result  was  some  painful  days  and 
weeks  which  could  have  been  avoided  with 
just  the  proper  amount  of  daily  exercise. 

To  our  Columbia  men  still  in  service 
and  hoping  to  come  back  for  another  year 
or  two  of  football,  I'm  sending  frequent 
letters  urging  them  not  to  slight  their 
daily  conditioning.  If  they  follow  that  ad- 
vice, they'll  walk  out  on  the  practice  field 
in  good  shape. 

Most  of  you,  of  course,  are  not  coming 
back  to  college  sports.  For  many,  the 
matter  of  getting  competitive  exercise 
three  or  four  days  a  week  is  a  difficult 
thing.  But  you  can  walk  a  certain  distance 
every  day.  Get  off  that  subway,  trolley  or 
bus  ten  blocks  or  a  mile  away  from  your 
office  or  home.  Pull  a  watch  on  yourself. 
Time  yourself  to  see  how  long  it  takes 
you  to  walk  the  distance  at  a  comfortable 
pace.  Next  day,  walk  it  a  little  faster.  Do 
that  for  three  or  four  days  in  succession. 
I  don't  mean  that  you  should  end  up  by 
tearing  down  the  street  like  a  Les  Mac- 
Mitchell  on  the  last  lap  of  a  4:10  mile. 
But  by  walking  briskly  and  eyeing  your 
watch  you  can  get  yourself  a  fair  workout. 

Watch  your  weight  week  by  week.  Keep 
your  diet  within  bounds.  You  ended  up 
the  war,  most  of  you,  with  muscles  hard 
and  bodies  firm.  It's  much  more  difficult 
to  get  back  into  shape  once  you  have  lost 
your  edge  than  to  stay  in  condition.  Don't 
let  yourself  be  a  puffy  old  gent  with  a 
flabby  belly  when  the  time  comes — six, 
eight  or  ten  years  from  now — to  show  a 
young  son  how  to  hit  or  pitch  or  throw  a 
forward  pass. 


"All  he  asked  her  was— 'Where  do  I  get  lipsilck?' 
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To-night .  . . 
pick  up  your  pipe 

A  load  of  Christian  Peper  Pouch 
Mixture  will  help  you  forget  the 
problems  of  the  day  as  you  settle 
back  and  relax'  with  this  friendly 
smoke. 

There's  down-to-earth  satisfaction 
in  the  honest  fragrance,  the  just- 
right  mildness  of  "Peper's  Pouch," 
superb  blend  of  fine  imported  and 
domestic  tobaccos. 


POCKET-SIZE  PACKAGE 
AT  TOBACCO  COUNTERS 


25c 


FINE     TOBACCOS     SINCE  1852 


Economical,  convenient,  personal 
transportation!  This  sturdy,  power- 
ful, compact  motor  makes  any  bal- 
loon-tired bike  a  motor  bike.  Ideal 
transportation  for  recreation,  business, 
shopping'  and  school.  Whizzer's  2H; 
h.p.,  driving  through  a  V-belt  un- 
affected by  road  or  weather  conditions, 
gives  you  door  to  door  transportation! 
Get  a  Whizzer  now!  WHIZZER 
MOTOR  COMPANY,  Pontiac  15, 
Michigan. 


,3950 

PLUS  TfcX 


125  or  more  miles  per 
gallon  of  gas!  5  to  3S 
miles  per  hour!  Easy 
and  simple  to  install. 
Does  not  interfere  u  ith 
normal  pedaling  of  bike. 


IF  NO  LOCAL  DEALER,  USE  COUPON 


WHIZZER  MOTOR  CO.,  Dept.  287.  Pontiac  15.  Mich. 
I  enclose  $91.60,  including  $2.10  Federal  Excise  Tax. 
(  )  check  or  (  )  money  order.  Send  me  one  Whizzer 
motor,  complete,  with  full  installation  instructions. 
Written  guarantee  with  every  motor. 
If  descriptive  literature  only  is  desired, check  herei  ) . 

NAME  

addi;ess  :  

city  state  


FALSE  TEETH 
WEARERS 


You  c«»r5*o* 


Avoid  Offending 
this  safe,  sure  way 

PLAY  SAFE!  Don't  try  to  brush-oflf 
DENTURE  BREATH!  Actually,  the 
harder  you  brush  your  plate  or  bridge, 
the  more  you  may  offend. 

You  see,  brushing  with  ordinary  tooth 
pastes,  powders  or  soaps  may  scratch  your 
plate  material.  This  material  is  60  times 
softer  than  natural  teeth.  These  easily- 
made  scratches  are  traps  in  which  food  par- 
ticles and  film  collect .  . .  causing  offensive 
DENTURE  BREATH. 

Play  Safe!  Avoid  DENTURE  BREATH 
the  way  millions  do.  Just  soak  your  plate  or 
bridge  daily  in  Polident  solution.  There's  no 
brushing,  so  no  danger.  Polident  keeps  your 
dentures  sparkling  clean,  odor-free!  Costs 
less  than  1^  a  day.  At  all  druggists,  30jS;  60^. 


Play  Safe— Soak  Dentures 
in  Polident  Daily 


Soak  plate  or  bridge  in 
Polident  fifteen  min- 
utes or  longer,  rinse, 
and  it's  ready  to  use. 
A  daily  Polident  bath, 
gets  into  corners  brush- 
ing  never  seems  to 
reach,  keeps  dentures 
clean,  bright,  odor-free! 


^0  BRUSW% 


POLiDcnr 


USE  DAILY  TO  KEEP  PLATES, 
BRIDGES  CLEAN...OOOR-FREE! 


>>METHING  TO  REMEMBER 

(Continued  from  page  23) 


fast  for  the  good  Oi  the  entire  nation. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  wars  don't  begin 
and  end  on  a  given  day.  This  war  didn't 
end  on  August  14,  1945,  any  more  than* 
it  began  on  December  7,  1941.  Ask  the 
boys  who  were  on  Iwo  or  Okinawa,  at 
Anzio  or  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  the  vet- 
erans who  are  nov.-  lying  blind,  crippled 
or  psychoneurotic  in  hospitals  across  the 
land.  Ask  the  boys  who  are  on  occupation 
duty  in  Munich  and  Tokyo,  bored  and 
homesick.  Ask  the  boys  who  are  trying 
to  get  a  toehold  again  on  civilian  life  in 
your  own  community  in  a  strange  new 
world  of  alleged  peace.  While  you're  about 
i-,  ?sk  the  war  widows  and  orphans  and 
gold  star  mothers. 

rpHE  war  isn't  over  for  them.  For  some 
of  them  it  will  never  be  over.  They  need 
more  than  our  interest,  more  than  the  lip 
service  of  newspaper  editorials  and  Memo- 
rial Day  speeches.  The  American  Legion 
and  the  Auxiliary,  I  know,  are  on  this  job 
as  they  have  been  on  all  their  jobs  during 
the  war.  I  know  because  I  worked  with 
them  on  my  two  Christmas  radio  cam- 
paigns, "Give  a  Gift  to  a  Yank  Who 
Gave.  '  With  the  help  of  the  Legion  they 
were  tremendously  successful.  But  that  was 
a  small  thing  compared  with  the  job  each 
of  us  has  in  his  own  town,  in  the  hos- 
pitals, in  the  homes,  in  his  business — in 
rehabilitating  and  giving  hope  to  the  men 
and  women  for  whom  the  war  hasn't 
stopped  yet.  You  can't  do  it  by  a  paper 
resolution  or  by  a  protest  to  your  Con- 
gressman. It  has  to  be  done  by  work  and 
personal  sacrifice. 

Sure,  I  know  we  won  the  shooting  war. 
That's  something  we  can  look  back  on  and 
be  proud  about.  The  nation  was  at  war 
and  m  war  we  were  magnificent.  Now, 
with  a  not  altogether  reasonable  facsimile 
of  peace,  I'm  not  so  sure.  I'm  beginning 
to  have  ?  feeling  that  we  were  better  war- 
riors than  we  are  citizens.  At  least  we 
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looked  better  to  the  naked  eye.  Tm  be» 
ginning  to  see  all  around  me  the  evidence 
of  a  willingness  to  slide  back  into  the 
nice,  soft,  easy  somnolence  that  character- 
ized most  of  us  in  those  years  prior  to 
Pearl  Harbor. 

T  ET  me  speak  for  the  entertainment  busi- 

ness  and  let  those  outside  it  take 
the  cue  for  their  own  duties.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  our  hostilities,  President  Roose- 
velt called  to  Washington  the  best  brains 
in  our  business.  Combining  their  talents 
with  those  of  journalists  and  radio  tech- 
nicians, he  set  up  a  number  of  agencies 
which  were  to  serve  the  cause  of  democ- 
racy in  a  totally  new  kind  of  warfare. 

Through  expert  organization  and  great 
industry  we  brought  to  the  warring  and 
•  occupied  nations — and,  incidentally  to  our- 
selves— a  new  picture  of  our  national 
character.  It  was  a  double-edged  sword 
we  were  forging — one  side  for  the  morale 
of  our  fighting  men  and  war  workers,  one 
side  for  4he  conquered  nations  bearing  the 
hope  of  liberation  by  a  freedom-loving, 
fighting  power. 

When  it  came  to  war  work,  I  do  not 
know  personally  of  any  actor,  comedian, 
dancer,  stooge  or  juggler  who  did  not 
answer  "here"  to  the  roll  call  of  enter- 
tainment. Those  who  could  went  overseas; 
those  who  couldn't  did  their  share  here 
in  the  camps  and  hospitals.  We  sold  War 
Bonds,  pleaded  for  blood  donors,  inspired 
enlistments,  brought  a  little  joy  into  the 
hearts  of  the  fellows  who  were  to  go  out 
and  save  the  world  for  freedom  and 
laughter. 

But  that  was  only  half  the  story.  In  the 
weeks  and  months  before  we  could  set  a 
physical  army  of  invaders  on  enemy-held 
soil,  there  was  to  be  an  invasion  by  radio. 
Every  American  entertainer  who  could 
read  a  dramatic  message,  tell  a  funny 
story,  sing  an  inspirational  song  or  send 
a  word  of  hope  was  to  send  liis  message 
rocket-like  over  the  air  waves  to  the  op- 
pressed peoples  of  the  world.  This  was  a 
promise  of  hope  and  a  guarantee  that  the 
Yanks  were  coming. 

/^UR  playwrights,  novelists  and  scenario 
"  writers  penned  the  words.  Our  com- 
posers wrote  the  songs;  our  actors  read  the 
lines.  They  went  out  by  transcription  tell- 
ing The  American  Story;  they  were  sliort- 
waved  and  long-waved,  broadcast  and  re- 
broadcast. 

It  worked,  too.  It  worked  jjetter  than 
anyone  imagined  possible.  Frenchmen,, 
Greeks,  Czechs  and  Slavs,  Chinese  andj 
Norwegians  heard  us  and  found  inspira- 
tion to  fight  on  for  their  own  freedom.  Wei 
helped  sell  them  the  cause  of  democracy  j 
when  they  had  lost  hope  of  finding  liberty  j 
again — and  they  rallied  to  the  battle  cry. 
When  the  Yanks  came,  the  oppressed  were! 
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ready  to  help  them,  hide  them,  shelter 
them,  give  them  valuable  information. 

Well,  we  did  the  job.  Do  we  sit  back 
now  and  polish  our  medals?  I  have  an 
urgent  feeling  of  unfinished  business  and 
I  don't  want  to  see  my  country  first  in  war 
but  last  in  peace. 

Here  at  home  the  unfinished  business  is 
easy  to  see.  It's  in  our  own  backyards.  It's 
housing  and  jobs  and  encouragement  for 
veterans.  It's  the  bringing  of  hope  and  the 
lift  of  laughter  and  a  friendly  hand  to  the 
men  disabled  in  body  and  mind,  in  and 
out  of  hospitals.  Some  of  that  work  I've 
tried  to  do  myself  in  my  own  small  way. 
If  you  could  see  the  boys  I  have  played 
to  in  the  mental  wards,  in  the  wheel  chairs 
and  in  beds  and  the  light  that  comes  to 
their  eyes  when  something  is  done  for  them, 
there  would  be  no  doubt  in  your  mind 
that  here  is  one  of  our  biggest  jobs. 

Let's  not  permit  an  epidemic  of  post-war 
inhibitions  to  make  us  forget  them. 

No  one  can  review  the  history  of  the 
Legion  and  the  Legion  Auxiliary  in  peace 
and  in  war  without  feeling  confident  that 


they  will  not  forget,  that  they  will  be  in 
the  forefront  of  the  men  and  women  who 
mean  to  finish  this  war. 

The  Auxiliary,  which  just  celebrated 
its  25th  year  of  service  to  the  nation,  is 
the  largest  and  most  influential  women's 
patriotic  organization  in  the  world.  That 
in  itself  places  a  high  responsibility  on 
its  63>3,021  members,  for  it  is  better  or- 
ganized and  better  equipped  than  any 
■other  group  of  its  kind  for  the  task  I  have 
spoken  of. 

It  knows  it  and  it  will  do  it  because  it 
has  already  been  doing  it.  The  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  disabled  veterans,  the  care  of 
children  left  dependent  by  the  war,  demo- 
cratic education,  community  service,  sup- 
port of  national  defense  and  secure  peace — 
all  are  areas  of  activity  for  the  Auxiliary, 
all  are  jobs  that  it  has  done  and  will  do 
superbly. 

So  to  the  Legion  and  the  Auxiliary  and 
all  other  Americans  I  want  to  make  just 
one  suggestion — let's  not  forget  the  war 
and  the  men  who  fought  it  and  we  may 
stand  a  chance  of  winning  the  peace  too. 


HAVE  WE  FAILED  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA? 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


Peron.  The  suggestion  was  that  he  could 
cast  his  ballot  for  Tamborini  and  Mosca, 
candidates  of  the  Democratic  Union. 

Tamborini  told  me  himself  that,  in  his 
judgment,  our  publication  of  the  Blue 
Book  at  the  height  of  the  election  campaign 
would  help  him.  But  he  also  told  me  that 
if  there  were  an  honest  election  he  would 
defeat  his  opponent  ten  to  one.  The  elec- 
tion was  honest  and  Tamborini  seems  to 
have  been  defeated  about  two  to  one. 

In  Brazil  I  found  both  Americans  and 
Brazilians  who  felt  that  the  United  States 
had  gone  a  little  too  far  in  financing  and 
encouraging  such  a  corrupt  and  oppressive 
dictatorship  as  that  of  Geulio  Vargas.  And 
in  Argentina  I  found  numerous  Americans 
and  Argentinians  who  were  convinced  we 
had  gone  altogether  too  far  in  our  en- 
deavors to  oust  an  Argentinian  regime  we 
had  good  reason  to  oppose,  but  which 
enjoyed  a  good  measure  of  popular  sup- 
port at  home. 

Our  principal  mistake  in  Argentina  was 
to  persist  in  a  policy  of  intervention  for 
which  we  had  failed  to  secure  support 
either  from  Great  Britain  or  from  most 
of  the  other  South  American  countries. 
Our  economic  pressure  failed  because  it 
was  completely  frustrated  by  the  British 
and  was  not  supported  by  the  other  coun- 
tries of  South  America.  The  British  needed 
Argentina's  meat  and  kept  on  buying  it. 

Argentina  has  a  long  history  of  an- 
tagonism to  the  United  States,  just  as 
Brazil  has  a  long  history  of  friendship 
with  the  United  States.  The  reasons  are 
primarily  economic.  Brazil  produces  the 
coffee  and  other  tropical  and  semi-tropical 
products  which  we  need,  while  Argentina 
produces  the  grains  and  meats  with  which 
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we  compete,  at  home  and  in  the  markets 
of  the  world 

There  is  no  continent  in  the  world  where 
the  effect  of  climate  on  history  is  more 
apparent.  Nine-tenths  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can continent  is  in  exactly  the  same  state 
of  development  as  when  it  was  first  spied 
by  the  eyes  of  man  Most  of  its  area  man 
had  never  seen  until  he  took  to  the  air. 
We  talk  glibly  about  the  vast  resources 
of  this  untouched  continent,  forgetting  that 
most  of  its  area  is  too  inliospltable  to  man 
to  make  the  development  of  those  resources 
worthwhile  for  decades  to  come 

Looking  down  from  an  airplane  while 
flying  over  Chile  and  Peru  reminds  one 
of  looking  at  the  bleak  craters  of  the 


'Good  morning.  Transparent  Plastic  Furniture 
Company" 
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AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  START 
YOUR  OWN  BUSINESS  WITH 
C  ii  L  t  #  G  A  N 


Exclusive  Franchise  •  A  New  Service 
Proved  Acceptance  •  Excellent  Profits 

The  nationally  advertiseci  Culligan 
plan  provides  100%  soft  water  ser- 
vice to  your  franchised  territory. 
Now  successfully  functioning  in 
over  1000  communities.  Many  towns 
and  cities  still  available  for  fran- 
chise. If  you  are  interested 
in  entering  this  new  but  al- 
ready well-known  business, 
write  for  information. 


CULLIGAN  ZEOLITE  COMPANY 

1804  SHERMER  AVE.  •  NORTHBROOK,  ILL. 


SPONGE-AWAY 

helps  dog  get  over 
Summer  Eczema  from  fleas 

Is  your  dog  scratching  himself 
sore?  Then  treat  him  for  Summer 
Eczema;  sponge  him  with  (or  dip 
him  in)  Sponge-Away  solution.  Al- 
lays itching,  checks  scratching. 
Kills  fleas,  lice,  ticks.  Promotes 
healing,  hair  regrowth.  Speed  your 
dog's  recovery  from  disfiguring 
Summer  Eczema.  Get  25c  bottle 
(makes  2  quarts)  from  pet,  drug, 
or  department  store  today. 


A  PULVEX  QUALITY  DOG  PRODUCT 


Walk  A  Lot? 


Sprinkle  Allen's  Foot-Ease  on 
feet  and  in  shoes.  Makes  such  a 
difference  in  foot  comfort.  Re- 
lieves tired  burning — helps  keep 
perspiring  feet  dry,  odorless  — 
prevents  discomfort  of  sv\reaty. 
clammy  stockings.  25('— SS^*— 50(.'. 
At  all  druggists  or  send  for 
FREE  sample.  Write  Allen's 
Foot-Ease,  Suite  27,  P.O.  Box 
15G,  Buffalo,  New  York. 


ALLEN'S  FOOT-EASE 


WHY  WEAR 
DIAMONDS 


VV  hen  diamond-dazzlingZircons  from 
tlu"  mines  of  far-away  mystic  Siam 
;m  p  so  r^*-fiive  and  ineiptnaire^ 
'[  hrillintr  beauty,  stand  acid,  true 
5  .  H  k^,fuI1of  FIREiExquisitemount- 
i.i.r,  .See  before  you  buy.  Write  for 
FREE  catalofT. 
National  Zircon 
Co.,  Dept.30 
Wheeling,  w.Va. 


Ceita/oti 

FREE! 


TRI-STATE  COLLEGE 

B.S.  DEGREE  IN  27  MONTHS 

in  Engineering  (all  branches);  Bus.  Admin., 
Acctg.  and  Sec  Science.  63rd  year.  School 
now  filled  io  capacity.  No  applications  can  be 
accepted  until  further  notice. 

3676  College  Ave.,  Angola,  Ind. 


IMPROVE  YOUR  PLAYING 


1'1AM;?TS— .Send  for  FUKE  Booklet 
showing  how  you  may  greatly  improve 
your  technique,  accuracy,  memorizing 
sisht-readinc;  and  playinij  thru  Mental- 
Muscular  Coordination    Quick  results. 

ractice  effort  minimized.  Used  by 
famous  pianists,  or,t;anists,  teacticrs 
and  students.  No  ohlitiation. 

BROADWELL  STUDIOS 
Dept.  126-G  COVINA,  CALIF. 


YOU  can  COLOR 
PHOTOS 

this  easy 
economical  way!" 


Willi  no  spcci.ii  talent— or  previous  experience 
—you  can  color  black-and-white  photos  beauti- 
fully, easily,  quickly  with  Marshall's  Photo 
Oil  Colors.  Here's  how :  just  rub  Marshall  Colors 
on  an  ordinary  black-an.d-whitc  photograph  to 
produci?  n  gorgeous,  life-like  colored  picture. 
Mistakes  easy  to  correct.  You  can  get  endless 
harmonious  combinations  on  portrait  and  family 
photos,  landscapes,  etc.  Thousands  make  money 
with  this  exciting  hobby.  See  how  much  fun  it 
is.  Get  your  Marshall  Color  set  (sets  $i  to 
}^5)  from  any  photo  dealer,  or  write  us. 
OUR  FREE  Color  Consultant  Service  will  help 
you  solve  your  coloring  problems.  Just  write 
Uept.  14,  John  G.  Marshall,  Inc.,  167  N.  9th 
St..  Brooklyn  II.  N.  Y. 


Folding 

L  ch^ir: 

Refiobi/ilole  Ihe 
handicapped 
EVEREST  a;  JENNINGS 
WHEEL  CHAIRS 

For  Travei!  Work!  Play! 

lOUH  OEAlfS  CAN  iUPPLI  VOU 
OR  WRJIf 


EVEREST  &  JENNINGS 

7748AL  Santa  Monica  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  46.  Calif. 

MAKE  MONEY  AT  HOME  ^ 


RUBBER 
MOLDS  6<» 


Amazine  rubber  mold-makinj? out  fit  makes 
perfect  flexible  molds  of  plaques,  ash  trays, 
Dooktnds.  etc.  Molds  coat  6c  to  25c  each. 
Each  mold  makes  hundreds  of  novelties 
and  pifts  to  Bell  for  SI  .OOapiece  and  more! 
No  experience  necessary.  Everything 
furnished.  Quick  and  easy.  Start  profitable  ^ 
business  in  your  home — sell  to  stores,  gift 
Bhops,  friends,  resorts,  road  stands,  by  mail.  Full  or  spare 
time.  Write  for  complete  FREEdetails  and  easy  instructions. 
.-SOLO  WORKS,  Dept.  H-818,  Loveland,  Ohio 


;  money.  Send  for 
,   FREE  Ust  of  Fine  Oia* 
'  monds.Wonderti  " 
'^values.  Hundreds 
of  Beautiful 

Butler.*    ^"!!l<fli  I Unredeemed  loan  pledges 
Fres.'  ^^fn^l  «^^^^and  big  buying  power  enable  us 
toofffer  Fine  Diamonds  at  Prices  far 
less  than  original  cost.  Sent  you  FREE 
for  INSPECTION  AND  APPRAISAL. 

PRUDENTIAL  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 
133  N.  Clark  Street    Dept.  73-G  Chicago  2,  III. 

FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion  ;  holds  dental 
plates  so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can 
eat  and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  security  :  in 
many  cases  almost  as  well  as  with  natural  teeth. 
Klutch  lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  dropping, 
rocking,  chafing  plate.  25c  and  50c  at  druggists. 
...  If  your  druggist  hasn't  it,  don't  waste  money 
on  subsiiiuies,  but  send  us  10c  and  we  will  mail 
you  a  generous  trial  bo.\.  ©  i.  p.  inc 

KLUTCH  CO.,  Box  4652-G,  ELMtRA,  N.  Y. 

Complete  HOME- 
STUDY  COURSES 

and  solf-instrucHon 
iexfbooks,  slightly 
used.  Rented,  sold, 
exchanged.  All  subjects.  100%  satisfaction.  Cash 
paid  for  used  courses.  Full  details  and  100-page 
illustrated  bargain  catalogue  Free.  Write 

NELSON  CO.,  1139  S.  Wabash  Avenue. 
Dept.  2-83,  Chicago  So  Illinois 


moon  through  a  giant  telescope.  l"or  un- 
ending miles,  as  you  fly  from  dawn  to 
dusk,  there  is  scarcely  a  sign  of  life. 

Yet  South  America's  great  cities  surprise 
everyone  who  sees  them  for  the  first  time. 
The  dramatic  beauty  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  its  harbor,  day  or  night,  is  unsur- 
passed. The  solid  prosperity  of  Sao  Paulo, 
much  of  it  due  to  recent  wartime  develop- 
ment, is  such  that  it  may  some  time  sur- 
pass Brazil's  capital  city  in  population. 
Buenos"  Aires,  in  Argentina,  has  an  opu- 
lent modernity  which  far  surpasses  that 
of  Paris.  Santiago  de  Chile,  lying  at  the 
foot  of  the  snow-capped  Andes,  surrounded 
by  vine  and  fruit-bearing  valleys  with  the 
Pacific  beyond,  has  an  ideal  location.  Lima, 
City  of  the  Kings,  spells  history  in  almost 
every  street. 

Each  one  of  these  cities  has  a  completely 
different  character,  even  though  its  people, 
except  in  Brazil,  speak  the  same  language. 
In  many  respects,  the  people  of  South 
America  are  as  different  from  one  another 
as  the  people  of  New  Zealand  and  South 
Africa,  and  there  is  no  more  communica- 
tion between  Venezuela  and  Paraguay  or 
Bolivia  and  Colombia  than  between  two 
remote  islands  of  the  British  Empire, 
Everywhere  transportation  is  in  its  infancy. 

Generally  speaking.  South  Americans 
think  of  the  United  States  as  rich,  power- 
ful, materialistic  and  in  too  much  of  a 
hurry  about  business  and  profits.  They 
iiave  a  tremendous  admiration  for  the  late 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  his  Good  Neigh- 
bor Policy,  but  they  are  not  sure  that  this 
policy  will  be  continued.  They  are  ex- 
tremely sensitive  about  any  kind  of  in- 
tervention. This,  more  than  anything  else, 
explains  the  failure  of  our  Argentine 
policy. 

During  the  war,  all  except  Argentina 


welcomed  lend-lease  aid.  In  return  they 
permitted  us  to  establish  airbases  and  to 
utilize  ports  and  other  facilities.  They 
sold  us  whatever  we  needed  to  carry  on 
the  war  and,  in  most  cases,  permitted  us 
to  fix  the  prices  we  were  willing  to  pay. 

I  disagree  with  those  who  say  they 
played  us  for  suckers.  We  wasted  a  lot  ot 
war-time  money  in  South  America,  but 
war  is  inherently  wasteful.  You  can't  take 
time  to  drive  the  best  bargain  or  study  out 
the  most  economical  approach. 

The  war  has  left  United  States  military 
missions  in  the  most  important  South 
American  countries.  Something  should  be 
done  to  unify  these  missions,  and  to  place 
them  under  complete  State  Department 
direction.  I  found  naval  missions,  army 
missions,  air  missions  and  marine  corps 
missions.  Some  work  together  and  some 
work  at  cross  purposes.  Some  co-operate 
with  our  diplomatic  representatives  and 
some  don't.  They  need  more  unity,  more 
general  direction  and  control.  Their  work, 
like  that  of  the  representatives  in  South 
America  of  all  other  Cabinet  Departments, 
should  be  under  the  direction  of  our  am- 
bassadors. A  strong  ambassador  is  usually 
able  to  enforce  that  unity.  But  a  new 
appointee  or  a  charge  d'affaires  finds  it 
more  difficult. 

We  are  slow  in  providing  our  South 
American  wartime  allies  with  certain 
promised  military  material  such  as  ships 
and  planes.  The  easiest  way  for  us  to  de- 
velop hemisphere  defense  is  to  persuade 
South  American  countries  to  relate  their 
military  training  and  equipment  to  ours. 
Nothing  would  do  more  to  create  a  com- 
plete community  of  interest  in  our  com- 
mon defense  against  aggression.  In  the 
past,  Germans  have  trained  some  of  the 
South  American  armies  "^nd  the  British 
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Tired  Kidneys 
Often  Bring 
Sleepless  Nights 


Doctors  say  your  kidneys  contain  15  miles  of  tiny 
tubes  or  filters  which  help  to  purify  the  blood  and 
keep  you  healthy.  When  they  get  tired  and  don't 
work  right  in  the  daytime,  many  people  have  to  get 
up  nights.  Frequent  or  scanty  passages  with  smart- 
ing and  burning  sometimes  shows  there  is  something 
wrong  with  your  kidneys  or  bladder.  Don't  neglect 
this  condition  and  lose  valuable,  restful  sleep. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison- 
jus  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  also 
cause  nasEing  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains, 
loss  of  pep  and  energy,  swelling,  puffiness  under 
the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness. 

Don't  wait !  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills, 
a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully  by  millions 
for  over  40  years.  Doan's  give  happy  relief  and  will 
help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poison- 
ous  waste  from  your  blood.  Get  Doan's  Pills.  

NEW!  VETERAN'S  RING 

Heavy  lOK^lidGold  Souvenir 
Service  Ring  of  World  War  II. 
A  beautiful  and  authentic  ring 
that  your  service  man  will  be 
proud  to  wear  and  cherish  for- 
ever. It  plainly  shows  that  he  is 
a  Veteran  of  World  War  II. 
Available  in  all  sizes.  Price  in- 
cludes postasre  and  Fed.  Tax. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed,  ec  AA 
No.  1214  Sterling  Silver.  %U.UU 

lOK  Solid  Gold  $18. OO 

Write  Dept.  AL  for  Circular  of 
Service  Jewelry, 
EDWIN  W.  LANE  CO.,  32  W,  Ran4»lph  St  

PUBLIC  ^  ADDRESS 

SPECIAL  FRITERNU  OFFER 
ON-OUR  COMPLETE  LINE 
Dsk  lor  Free  P.  A.  Cataloe 
Also  Catalogfor  Bingo  Supplies 

HARRY  LEVITS 

OEPT.  AL;  131  WEST  14  TH  STREET,  M.  Y.  11.  N.  Y. 


^  Scratchinq 

Mosquito-  Other  Insect  Bites 

Relieve  the  itching  caused  by  insect 
bites,  athlete's  foot— other  itchins 
troubles.  Use  cooling,  medicated 
D.D.D.  Prescription.  Greaseless,  stain- 
less. Quiets  itching  fast,  35c  trial 
bottle  provesit — or  money  back.  Ask 
yourdruggistforD.DJ).Pr^cription. 


liave  trained  some  of  the  navies.  During 
tiie  war  we  took  over.  We  siiould  make 
every  effort  to  retain  the  dominant  South 
American  position  which  the  war  has 
given  us.  A  generous  attitude  just  now  in 
lielping  modernize  South  America's  mili- 
tary establishments  will  pay  later. 

TT  IS  also  our  best  and  most  legitimate 
^  opportunity  to  put  pressure  on  Argen- 
tina. In  the  course  f  my  interview  with 
President  Farrell  of  Argentina,  which  he 
did  his  best  to  make  cordial  and  altogether 
friendly,  he  commented  sadly  on  the  fact 
that  Argentina  was  without  modern  mili- 
tary equipment.  As  a  military  man  Gen- 
eral Farrell  is  keenly  conscious  of  what 
we  have  done  to  build  up  the  Army.  Navy 
and  Air  Force  of  Brazil,  General  Farrell 
feels  that  Argentina's  manpower,  by  and 
large,  is  superior  to  that  of  Brazil,  where 
the  racial  stock  is  mixed  and  much  of  it 
comes  from  tropical  areas.  But  he  groans 
inwardly  at  the  thought  that  so  far  Argen- 
tina has  been  unable  to  acquire  any  of  the 
modern  military  material. 

In  Chile  our  representatives  were  dis- 
couraged because  we  were  not  sending 
some  small  surplus  warships  which  we 
had  promised.  Congress,  they  said,  had 
failed  to  pass  the  permissive  act.  Canada 
was  keeping  its  promise  to  send  some 
corvettes,  but  Uncle  Sam  had  not  delivered. 

In  Chile,  as  in  several  other  South 
American  countries,  the  Communist  Party 
has  established  a  strong  position.  It  oper- 
ates as  it  does  in  the  United  States,  by 
putting  its  members  in  key  positions  in 
some  of  the  big  labor  unions.  The  coal 
miners  and  the  transport  workers  among 
others  in  Chile  are  subject  to  Communist 
control.  They  use  their  power  in  efforts  to 
coerce  the  Government. 

The  people  of  Brazil  have  just  been 
told  by  the  able  Communist  leader  Prestes 
tliat,  in  case  of  a  xvar  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  a  reactionary  Government  of 
Brazil,  the  Communists  would  be  on 
Russia's  side.  Which  is  fair  notice  that 
the  Communists  are  not  a  domestic  party. 

Watch  the  development  of  Communism 
in  Argentina!  President-elect  Peron  will 
be  looking  for  powerful  foreign  allies 
against  the  United  States.  Propaganda 
headquarters  for  Communism  in  South 
America  is  now  said  to  be  located  in  the 
Russian  legation  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay. 
It  may  soon  be  transferred  to  Buenos  Aires. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  our  in- 
terests are  closely  allied  to  those  of  our 
South  American  neighbors.  Most  writers 
stress  the  commercial  aspects  of  those  re- 
lations. That  is  one  reason  I  have  chosen 
to  emphasize  other  things.  We  need  more 
representatives  in  South  America  who 
speak  good  Spanish,  and  who  have  a  sense 
of  Latin  ways.  Above  all  we  need  to  be- 
come more  conscious  of  the  difference  be- 
tween our  ways  and  those  of  Latin 
America.  South  America  is  more  distant 
from  us  than  we  think. 
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YOU  NEED  THIS 

FAST-ACTING  AGENT  TO 
relieve  misery  and  kill  cause*  off 

ATHLETE'S  FOOT 


Helps 
Guard 
Against 
Re-Infection! 


Here's  a  product  that  really  does  what 
it  claims.  It's  a  Doctor's  wonderfully 
soothing  yet  powerfully  medicated  liquid 
called  Zemo.  First  applications  relieve 
itching  and  burning  between  cracked, 
peeling  toes  and  aid  healing.  Zemo  actu- 
ally kills  on  contact  the  vicious  germs* 
that  cause  and  spread  this  trouble. 
That's  why  Zemo  has  such  an  amazing 
record  of  continuous  success.  First  trial 
convinces.  Buy  Zemo 
at  any  drugstore. 


ZEMO 


Wherever  You  See 
The  Name  of 


SeMsuredoFHiihesHjuiitity 


Full  Or  Spare  Time 
Good  Earnings  Tor  You 
MAKE  BIG  MONEY  with  famou3 
nationally  known  LEE  Counter  Dis- 
play Card  line.  Sell  stores.  Scores  of 
items  from  fine  Razor  Blades  to  Drug 
Sundries.  Many  hard-to-^et  items. 
Attractive  prices.  Repeat  orders  as- 
sure you  a  steady,  pleasant  business 
of  your  own.  Write  for  FREE 
catalog  and  complete  details. 

LEE  PRODUCTS  CO. 
437  Whitehall  St.,  SW. 
Dept.  M-7,  Atlanta  2,  Ga. 


^  Guaranteed  by 
L  Good  Housekeeping  , 


Kills  the  (leas 
QUICKLY! 
Keeps  ofhers  oti 
for  days! 
Still  25'  and  50' 


12  MILLION  CUSTOMERS 

The  only  authentic  inside  story  of  the 
world's  greatest  holocaust.  It's  a  "Must" 
for  millions.  Nearly  1,000  pages  of  io' 
ormatioQ  never  before  completely  re- 
vealed.    Breath-takino  pkotoorapha 
taken  under  death-dealinj  enemy  firei 
Your  opportunity  to  render  aservica 
to  Dear  and  dear  relatives  and 
retired  fighting  personnel, 
pnpp  Big  Sample  Prospecttia 
FnEii^  gives  you  flying  start 
,  to  pocket  Big  profits.  Rush  name; 
WESTERN  ART,  Dept.  V-14  2S7'  So.Spring.  Los  Angeles  12.  Cat. 

due  to  travel  motion, 
RELIEVED 

with  ttie  aid  of 


aids  in  quieting 
the  nervous  systen> 
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SiNG-TALK  thru  ifour  own  Radi 


Put  on  your  own  broadcast  at  tiome 
with  this  Radio  Mike.  Sin^r.  Talk 
from  any  room  in  the  house.  Make  an- 
nouncements. Lots  of  fun!  It's  wonilerful  voice 
practice.  Easily  attached  to  any  radio.  SEND  NO  MONTjV. 
Pay  postman  $1.98  plus  postage.  Send  check  or  muner 
order  and  save  postage. 

DISCO  SALES,  INC.  (Dept.  18) 
154  Nassau  St.  New  Tork  7»  N.  T. 


Shots 


NEEDLING  NAZIS 

Tlie  unwritten  law  among  prisoners  of 
war,  to  make  things  as  uncomfortable  as 
possible  for  the  Germans,  was  more  than 
carried  out  in  a  sawmill  in  Upper  Silesfa. 
The  under  officer,  a  short,  nervous,  bald- 
headed  German,  with  a  nasty  disposition 
was  an  excellent  subject  for  heckling  pur- 
poses. 

One  day  we  were  sawing  heavy  timbers 
for  supports  in  air  raid  shelters.  The  tim- 
bers were  about  20  feet  long  and  about  16 
by  24  inches.  Another  prisoner  and  I  were 
standing  on  these  timbers  when  we  saw 
the  under  officer  coming  toward  us.  My 
friend  whispered  to  me  to  jump  under  the 
log  and  when  he  tapped  his  foot  I  should 
lift  the  log  with  my  back.  As  the  timbers 
were  on  racks  about  14  inches  from  the 
ground  I  easily  slid  underneath  before 
the  Jerry  saw  me. 

My  pal  called  "Unteroffizer,  Kommen  sie 
hier  bitte."  The  Jerry  came.  "What  do  you 
want?"  he  asked.  My  pal  said,  "Watch 
this!"  He  pulled  a  thread  from  his  jacket 
and  looped  it  around  the  timber.  Then  he 
counted,  "One,  two,  three."  On  the  count 
of  three  he  patted  his  foot,  and  pulled  up 
on  the  string.  • 

I  raised  the  log  with  my  back.  The  Jerry 
looked  puzzled  and  said.  "Do  it  again." 
We  pulled  the  trick  again,  and  still  the 
officer  didn't  catch  on.  All  the  other  Ger- 
mans in  the  sawmill  crowded  out  to  watch 
by  this  time.  No  one  ever  thought  to  look 
under  the  log.  When  they  left  I  crawled 
out.  Needless  to  say  there  was  a  good  laugh 
on  the  officer,  but  he  had  his  revenge — 
my  pal  and  I  worked  for  hours  in  the  rain 
the  next  day. — By  A.  F.  Stone 

PILOT  TO  TOWER 

It  was  a  foggy  day  on  Guam.  Traffic  was 
practically  nil  when  a  B-25  called  in  to  the 


control  tower  for  landing  instructions.  The 
tower  operator  gave  the  pilot  wind  di- 
rection and  wind  velocity,  and  told  him 
which  runway  to  use.  He  couldn't  see  the 
plane,  but  then  most  aircraft  called  in 
while  still  some  distance  out. 

Time  passed  and  the  pilot's  voice  came 
back  over  the  radio  asking  if  there  were 
any  new  instructions.  The  tower-man  still 
couldn't  see  him,  but  of  course  the  plane 
may  have  been  hidden  by  the  heavy  fog. 
So  he  told  him  he  was  free  to  land. 

A  few  minutes  later  came,  "Pilot  to 
tower,  what  are  your  taxiing  instructions?" 

"But,  I  don't  see  you!"  called  the  tower, 
"Where  are  you?" 

"Right  in  front  of  your  tower,"  came 
the  reply. 

The  operator  leaned  over  the  railing  and 
looked  up  and  down.  There  was  no  plane 
in  sight,  on  the  ground  or  in  the  air.  Then 
he  got  an  idea.  "Has  the  tower  got  glass 
windows?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  it  has.  Why?" 

"Nothing  much,  except  you're  on  the 
wrong  island,  that's  all.  You've  landed  on 
Saipan,  not  Guam!" — By  Allan  T.  Zachary 

WITH  ESCOFFIER  SAUCE 

*'Y\7"HAT?"  demanded  the  waitress,  and 
'  '  I,  too,  looked  inquiringly  at  George. 
We  were  in  a  little  restaurant  in  Burling- 
ton, Vermont,  in  the  days  before  Pearl 
Harbor. 

"1  would  like  a  branis  on  the  portis 
salad  with  escoffier  sauce,"  George  re- 
peated ;  and  the  waitress  hurried  off  to  ask 
the  manager  about  it. 

I'm  very  slow  about  picking  up  that  sort 
of  thing,  and  George  wasn't  much  help, 
for  he  mouthed  his  double  talk  so  that  it 
seemed  impossible  of  expression  in  tlie 
English  alphabet.  1  got  him  to  repeat  it 
until  1  could  say  it  as  well  as  he.  At  the 


time,  I  didn't  realize  how  much  easier  it 
would  make  my  whole  Navy  career. 

It  was  around  the  sixth  week  of  boot 
training  that  the  repetition  of  petty  orders 
began  to  make  the  men  desperate.  And 
it  was  then  that  1  first  put  the  branis  on 
the  portis  salad  with  escoffier  sauce  to  work 
for  me.  The  first  instance  was  the  challenge 
of  a  guard  when  I  was  going  alone  to  the 
movie  house. 

"Hey,  Mate,  where're  ya  going?  You're 
supposed  to  march  up  with  a  movie  party." 
But  the  movie  party  had  gone. 

"I  had  to  go  back  to  the  branis  for  the 
portis  at  the  barracks,"  I  told  him  as  I 
kept  on  going.  He  saw  my  expression  of 
honest  concern  and  said,  "Okay,  Mate." 

That  experience  changed  my  whole  out- 
look to  one  of  hope.  Perhaps  the  one  worn 
phrase  of  double  talk,  with  some  varia- 
tions, could  lighten  considerably  an  un- 
necessary load. 

It  helped  again  when  I  was  leaving  the 
Naval  Air  Station  for  the  first  time  and 
realized  that  I  did  not  have  the  necessary 
property  pass  with  me.  Going  back  for  it 
would  have  meant  missing  the  connection 
for  my  weekend  liberty.  "Where's  your 
property  pass?"  the  Marine  guard  growled. 
"Captain  Branis  said  the  portis  was  O.K. 
without  the  pass,"  I  replied.  "Well,"  the 
gyrene  said  grudingly,  "You'd  better  have 
it  next  time." 

When  I  was  transferred  to  a  different 
training  station  I  was  issued  a  chow  pass. 
But  anyone  who  knows  how  a  sailor's 
uniform  is  designed  realizes  that  getting 
anything  out  of  the  trousers  pocket  is  as 
time  consuming  and  painful  as  an  appen- 
dectomy. Three  such  operations  a  day  ap- 
peared to  be  a  needless  drain  on  the  war 
effort.  When  the  chow  hall  guard  would 
snarl,  "Where's  your  chow  pass?"  I  would 
tell  him  quite  honestly  that  I  had  branised 
it  in  keeping  with  the  escoffier's  orders. 
The  guard  would  look  relieved  at  that. 

Even  though  you  were  supposed  to  wear 
a  white  hat  you  could  wear  a  knitted  one  if 
the  branis  of  the  cold  portised  your  ears, 
I  discovered.  That  was  the  good  thing 
about  George's  salad.  In  the  Navy  it  always 
worked. 

Every  Navy  man  is  supposed  to  leave  the 
service  with  some  accomplishment,  and  I 
guess  I  decided  a  little  too  quickly  what 
mine  had  been.  I  really  hadn't  seen  the 
NO  SMOKING  sign  in  the  railroad  car. 
My  little  discharge  eagle  was  shining  so 
brightly  in  my  lapel  that  I  couldn't  see  any- 
thing else.  The  conductor  took  me  com- 
pletely by  surprise  with,  "What's  the  mat- 
ter. Bud,  can't  you  see  the  sign?" 

I  bravely  tried,  "The  branis  of  the  sign 
had  the  portis  off  for  smoking  anyway." 

"Well,"  he  told  me  with  a  cold  glare, 
"that  doesn't  count  worth  a  sosta  when  the 
mapis  is  on  the  flewn  way."  He  kept  stand- 
ing there,  so  I  put  the  butt  out  while  he 
watched.  This  must,  I  reflected,  be  the 
cold,  hard  world  that  they'd  warned  us 
about  in  the  Navy. — By  Samuel  Withers 
•  ^—  • 

When  standing  on  the  corner, 

Watching  the  clock  rotate, 

A  woman's  promise  to  be  on  time 

Carries  a  lot  of  wait. 

ed  graham  jr. 
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'Aged  Whiskey  Leaving  the  Kackhouses"- painted  at  the  distillery  by  the  famous  artist,  Zoltan  Sepeshy 

88  years  at  fine  whiskey-making 
makes  this  whiskey  good 

IMPERIAL 

Reg  U  S  Pq.  0« 
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86  proof.  The  sfroighf  whiskies 
in  fhis  product  are  4  years  or 
more  old.  30%  sfraighf  whiskey. 
70%  grain  neutral  spirits.  Hiram 
Walker  &  Sons  Inc.,  Peoria,  III, 
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